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Test of Automatic Linker vs. Hand Linking 


Machine Test Hand Test 


Meat Used Wei 100 lbs 100 Tbs 


Casings Used Cirele srand Alpine Medium Sheep Casing 





7 hk TO vds \ hks 66 vd 


Stuffed Weight iSO Tbs 391 lbs 
fotal Time, from start of stuffing until 1] min., $0 see 60 min, 0 
rime Lost in filling stuffers ti miin., » Ser 6 mit ’ 
eder waitin for sausage S min., 50 sec omit 
on account of min., 25 see, omit ( 
» Stuff, Link, Hang 6 min ‘ 4domit 
on net time machine was running 
ver hour 


hour 


mm”) Tbs Stuffed Weig 


Stuffed eight er hour 


The Above Test, Made within One Week after the Lnostallation of Our AUTOMATIC LINKING MACHINE in a 


Western Plant Proves Our Contention 








AUTOMATIC LINKER, Inc 
125 West 4 iy eo York, NY. 


PHONE: BRYANT: 9048 FACTORY, NEWARK, N. J. 
‘Our Customers ave Our Best Salesmen” 











GEORGE A. HORMEL & CO. 


Austin, Minnesota 


prominent, successful manufacturers of QUALITY 


SAUSAGE, have installed ANOTHER latest model 


“BUFFALO” 
Self-Emptying Silent Cutter 


after thoroughly investigating EVERY make of meat cutter! 





1st Machine—Model 43T— installed in 1926 
2nd Machine—Model 57T— installed in 1930 





HEN a firm like HORMEL installs one ““BUFFALO” and then orders 
ANOTHER, it must prove SUPERIORITY conclusively! 













Two 
Sizes: 
No. 43T 
Capacity 
250 Ibs. 
No. 57T 


Capacity 
600 Ibs. 





Are you interested? 
If so, write— 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Patentees and manufacturers of ““BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Mixers, Grinders, Air Stuffers, the Schonland 
patented Casing Puller, the TRUNZ-““BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer an d the new “BUFFALO” Fat Cutter 








Branches: Chicago, III. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Maintaining Sanitation in the Meat Plant 


Frequent Sterilization Often Clears 
Up Processing Difficulties Due to 
Development of Bacteria and Mold 


Bacteria, yeasts and molds are 
organisms which can play much 
havoc in a meat plant or sausage 
factory. 


It is often hard for the practi- 
cal man to believe that something 
he does not see, like bacteria, is 
having an important influence on 
his results. 


The fact that these trouble- 
some agencies are not always 
apparent often results in their 
getting a foothold, and doing 
damage for which there seems no 
explanation. 


It is not uncommon to hear a packer 
or sausagemaker, in complaining of the 
trouble being experienced, say: 

“I keep my plant absolutely sanitary. 
Everything is washed down with hot 
water, and we scrub the grease and dirt 
off of equipment. I can’t understand 
why we have trouble.” 

While a plant may be sanitary, it is 
not necessarily sterile. And it is only 
by the use of a sterilizing agency that 
bacteria can be kept down, and “off” 


colors and odors in sausage and cured 
meats fully avoided. 
Keeping Equipment Sterile. 

Keeping equipment sterile is one of 
the packers’ biggest problems. Under 
the heading of equipment come such 
items as trucks, tables, sausage ma- 
chines, curing casks, pans, ham boilers, 
bacon hangers, etc. 

Unless such equipment is scrupu- 
lously cleaned and sterilized each day, 
a packer is sure to encounter trouble 
with his product sliming, molding or 
assuming unnatural colors and flavors. 

Sausage meat left in the corners and 
crevices of trucks is an excellent medium 
for bacterial growth. Cleansing with 
soap and hot water will not entirely 
sterilize them. 

If the shelves of trucks for pork 
loins and boiled hams are not thor- 
oughly cleansed and sterilized, deteri- 
oration will take place where these 
products rest upon the shelves. 

Trouble With Sausage and Meats. 

The same problem occurs in connec- 
tion with tables used for stuffing sau- 
sage, cutting and trimming pork, bon- 


ing hams and beef, and slicing bacon. 
Development of color rings in sausage 
is undoubtedly caused in many cases 
by contact of beef and pork trimmings 
with unsterilized table tops. 

Growth of mold on sliced bacon is 
also hastened by contact with table 
tops and other equipment which have 
not been efficiently sterilized. One of 
the causes for the gray spots in boiled 
hams is contact of the interior cut 
surfaces with unsterile equipment. 

Stuffing machines, silent cutters, 
mixers and hashers should all be 
thoroughly cleaned and sterilized each 
day. Otherwise harmful bacteria will 
develop during the night and cause 
trouble the next day. 

Bacteria Growth Retards Cure. 

It has long been the custom to re- 
move curing vats from the cellars and 
store them at frequent periods upon the 
roofs of packinghouses to sweeten in 
the sunlight. Such procedure is, of 
course, impossible where concrete vats 
are used, and for a long time this was 
one of the reasons such vats were not 
adopted more extensively. 

If curing vats are not sterilized fre- 
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AFTER SCRUBBING WITH SOAP | — A MAGNIFYING GLASS WOULD 
STILL SHOW BACTERIA IN 
SCRAPINGS FROM TABLE TOP. 
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~BUT WHEN THE TABLE 1S 
SPRAYED WITH A HYPOCHLORITE | PRACTICALLY NO TRACE OF BACTERIA 
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quently bacteria will develop which 
interfere with the normal development 
of the curing process. In some 
instances these abnormal bacteria 
develop color changes and off flavor in 
the cured product. 


Railroad refrigerator cars also must 
be thoroughly cleansed and sterilized 
each day. This is especially important 
when products other than those from a 
packinghouse have been transported 
previously. The foreign odors from 
these products will have an effect upon 
meat. 

Equally important with equipment is 
the maintenance of walls, ceilings and 
floors of the rooms in a sterile condi- 
tion. Dust from floors and drip from 
ceilings will start the growth of molds 
and slimes. This is exceptionally true 
of rooms in which dry and smoked sau- 
sage, jellied products, smoked meats 
and sliced bacon are handled. 


Elevator pits must be frequently 
cleaned out and sterilized if a plant is 
to be kept in good condition. The same 
treatment must be accorded all catch 
basins for the reclamation of grease 
and fat. The traps of all drains used 
for the handling of blood or water con- 
taining blood should be rinsed out and 
sterilized. 


Hot Water Will Not Sterilize. 


Certain processes require sterilizing 
and deodorizing equipment. The air 
used to ventilate and condition sausage 
drying rooms should be washed and 
sterilized; the condensate from render- 
ing tanks, dryers and _ evaporators 
should be deodorized. Laundries should 
use materials capable of sterilizing 
muslin for clothing beef, ham wrappers, 
beef wipers, oleo press clothes, etc. 


Until recently efficient methods that 
were practical had never been de- 
veloped for completely sterilizing pack- 
inghouse equipment. 


Reliance was placed chiefly upon hot 
water. But in many places, such as 
concrete curing vats in coolers, it is 
not desirable to use hot water for ster- 
ilizing, and in very few instances is it 
possible to actually sterilize equipment 
with the heat from hot water because 
the equipment is not in contact with the 
water for a sufficient length of time. 

Hypochlorite solutions are now avail- 
able which can be applied to equipment 
and sprayed upon walls of rocms after 
they have been cleansed which will 
completely sterilize. The sterilization 
is accomplished through the action of 
free chlorine and free oxygen which 
are liberated by the hypochlorite solu- 
tions. 

Very little is required, provided all 
surfaces to be treated have been effec- 
tually cleansed first. If not, the 
strength of the hypochlorite solution 
will be used up in attacking particles 
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of meat, gelatine, fat, etc., instead of 
in destroying microorganisms. 


Methods of Application. 


When applied to metal the hypo- 
chlorite solutions must be rinsed off 
with clean water after about ten min- 
utes contact. Otherwise the metal will 
be corroded. 


Hypochlorite solutions are also very 
effective deodorants. They break down 
the offensive smelling compounds and 
can be used to good advantage in the 
traps of drains through which blood or 
water containing blood passes. 


Hypochlorite sprays are also used to 
wash and deodorize the gases and liquid 
condensate from dryers, rendering 
tanks and evaporators. This is accom- 
plished by condensing the vapors and 
steam with cold water containing hypo- 
chlorite. Hypochlorite has also been 
found useful to remove algae from con- 
densors. 

Sterilization with hypochlorite is 
convenient, because the solutions can 
be purchased in concentrated form and 
diluted as wanted. In most instances 
very dilute solutions are non-poisonous 
and can be used freely around food- 
stuffs, although it is customary to pro- 
tect meat products from them. 

The odor from hypochlorite solutions 
disappears quickly. 

Hypochlorite solutions for meat plant 
sterilization are applied cold, and will 
ordinarily effect complete sterilization 
within a few seconds if the concentra- 
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tion used is adequate for the purpose 
and if the equipment, walls, ceilings, 
floors, etc., treated have been thor- 
oughly cleaned previously. 

Must Clean as Well as Sterilize. 


Sterilization with hypochlorite does 
not replace cleaning with soap and 
water or similar cleansing materials. 
This is a point some packers and sau- 
sage makers do not appreciate, and 
explains why trouble sometimes de- 
velops even after the thorough use of 
hypochlorite. 

If the surfaces to be sterilized are 
not clean, the hypochlorite acts upon 
the organic material present as well as 
the bacteria, yeasts, molds, etc., and its 
efficiency may be considerably reduced. 
Any deposits remaining after steriliz- 
ing with hypochlorite are soluble, and 
are easily removed by rinsing with cold 
water. 

A number of different means of ob- 
taining hypochlorite are available to 
the meat packer. Among these, more 
or less familiar, are bleaching powder, 
liquid chlorine and the electrolytic 
process. Bleaching powder is seldom 
used at the present time, due to 
its instability, particularly in warm 
weather. 

Depends on How It Is Made. 

Liquid chlorine, in connection with 
solutions of caustic soda or soda ash, is 
a reliable source of hypochlorite, but 
many of the smaller plants in the meat 
industry have not used it because its 
use necessitates special equipment and 
rather close technical control. 

Some plants prepare their hypo- 
chlorite by the electrolytic process. 
Here again rather close technical con- 
trol is necessary. Solutions prepared 


(Continued on page 33.) 








POWER SPRAYER REDUCES COST OF MEAT PLANT STERILIZATION. 
Spraying is an effective way to apply hypochlorite to walls, ceilings, floors and 


equipment. 


The hypochlorite issues from the spray nozzle as a fine mist, which 
penetrates cracks and crevices and covers surfaces evenly without waste. 


Many 


meat plants apply hypochlorite with hand sprayers and two men, one to operate the 


pump and the other to handle the spray. 
to do the work. 


A portable power sprayer enables one man 
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What’s Wrong with Your Telephone Directory? 


How Much Business Is Lost or Time 
Wasted in Meat Industry Through 
Wrong Phone Listings or Omissions? 


Is your name correctly listed 
in the telephone directory? 


Every business concern has a 
telephone these days, and in the 
meat business it is a vital part of 
the sales plan. 


Packer, slaughterer, sausage 
manufacturer, retailer—each de- 
pends daily on the telephone to 
keep his buying, operating and 
sales machinery moving. 


It is taken for granted that 
telephone listings—both in the 
general and classified directories 
—are such that the buyer can 
reach the seller, and vice versa. 


But is this true? 


A check of 678 packers and 
slaughterers east of the Missouri 
River recently made by THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER shows some 
startling results. A few of them 
are these: 


205 were not correctly listed in the 
general directory. 


438 were listed in the classified direc- 
tory as “Wholesale Meats,” when they 
should have been listed as “Meat Pack- 
ers.” 


14 directories contained neither the 
tora “Meat Packers” nor “Abat- 


119 were not ee under any meat 
Classification whatever. 


419 did not have correct phone number 
or exchange listed in the classified di- 
rectory. 

How much business did these firms 
lose through such errors and omis- 
sions? 

There is another angle to this: 

Directory publishers and direct mail 
houses sell lists and books to business 
firms for direct mail solicitation pur- 
poses. 

Value of Inaccurate Lists? 

How much is wasted in printed 
matter and postage on incorrect lists, 
and how much business is lost by firms 
using such lists in the vain hope that 
their sales material is reaching pros- 
pective customers ? 

If those seeking to sell to packers 
and slaughterers are thus misled, how 
much greater is the sales loss suffered 
by the packer whose listing is wrong 
in the phone books? 

It is evident that a standard set and 
a minimum number of classifications 
are needed for the meat industry, out- 
side the retail group. 

Cooperation between packers, tele- 





NO WONDER HE LOOKS WORRIED. 


phone companies and publishers of 
classified directories is needed to put 
such standards into effect. 

What Is the Remedy? 

Lastly—as well as firstly—the indi- 
vidual packer should check up both 
regular and classified telephone direc- 
tories to see that his name is properly 
listed and classified, and his number 
and exchange correct. 

The meat industry will be interested 
in the details of this investigation, 
which has been carried on for the last 
six months in the territory east of the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers, from 
the Canadian border to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The purpose of the survey was as 
follows: 

1—To see how many firms were cor- 
rectly named and listed in the current 
telephone book. 

2—To see if the name listed had been 
corrected where a change in name had 
taken place. 

3—To see under what classification 
or classifications the names were listed 
in the classified directory, and if cor- 
rectly listed. 

4—To see if the exchange and 
number in the classified directory 
exactly corresponded to the general 
directory. 

5—To see if the classification used 
corresponded to the exact nature of the 
business. 

Results of the Survey. 

Here are the results as tabulated: 

In the general telephone directory: 

473 firms, or 69 per cent, had their 
firm names correctly listed in the cur- 
rent directory. 

113 firms, or 17 per cent, with com- 
paratively new names had not corrected 
their listing in the current directory. 


92 firms, or 14 per cent, were not 
listed under their correct names. This 
generally included only a slight vari- 
ation, but enough to confuse the 
searcher. 

Classified Directory Errors. 

In the classified telephone directory: 

17 abattoirs, or 3 per cent, doing only 
custom killing, were not classified 
under “Abattoirs” or elsewhere. 

36 packers, or 5 per cent, doing no 
custom killing whatever, were listed 
under “Abattoirs” and not under 
“Packers.” 

4 abattoirs, or 1 per cent, doing only 
custom killing, were properly classified 
under “Abattoirs” only. 

396 packers, or 60 per cent, were not 
classified under “Packers, Meat,” 
although the classification was avail- 
able to them. 

14 directories did not contain the 
classifications of “Abattoirs” or “Pack- 
ers, Meat,” although one or both 
existed in those cities. 

504 packers, or 74 per cent, were 
classified under “Meats, Wholesale.” 
Of this number 438, or 65 per cent of 
the whole number, were actual killers 
and packers and entitled to the classifi- 
cation “Packers, Meat.” 

Branch Houses Called “Packers.” 

234 branch houses of large and 
medium-sized packers were carried 
under the classification “Packers, 
Meat.” The investigator did not visit 
these, hence did not learn what per cent 
of these “pack” at those branches, but 
it is probable that not over six would 
do more than smoke meat and make 
sausage. 

119 firms, or 17 per cent, of those 
visited were deserving of classified 
recognition, but their names were not 
found in the classified section under 
either “Abattoir,” “Packers, Meat” or 
“Meats, Wholesale.” 

34 small packers, or 5 per cent actu- 
ally doing some retailing were classified 
under “Meats, Retail” and not else- 
where. 

7 small packers, or 1 per cent, doing 
no retailing except to employes, were 
listed under “Meats, Retail” and not 
elsewhere. 

48 sausage makers doing no killing 
of their own were classified as “Pack- 
ers, Meat,” and not elsewhere. 

419 packers, sausage makers, etc., or 

(Continued on page 53.) 
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Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 








CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


National Tea Co. reports sales of 
$6,643,262 for June, 1930, compared 
with $7,540,865 in the same month of 
1929, showing a decrease of 11.9 per 
cent. Total sales for the six months 
ended in June were $43,114,329, com- 
pared with $45,015,044 for the first six 
months of last year. 

David Pender Grocery Co. reports 
sales of $1,161,477 for the four weeks 
ended June 28, compared with $1,210,- 
870 for the corresponding period of 
1929, a decrease of 4 per cent. Sales 
for the first six months of 1930 
amounted to $7,792,744, compared with 
$7,504,504 in 1929. This shows a 3.8 
per cent increase. 

Southern Grocery sales for the four 
weeks ended June 28 were $1,170,800, 
compared with $1,173,100-in June, 1929. 
Total sales for the six months ended 
June 28 were $8,366,015, compared with 
$7,410,799 in 1929, an increase of 12.9 
per cent. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. report 
sales of $20,317,241 for the four weeks 
ended June 28, compared with $21,899,- 
357 for the same period of 1929, a de- 
crease of 7.22 per cent. Sales for the 
six months’ period ended June 28 were 
$132,451,942, against $138,720,409, a de- 
crease of 4.52 per cent. The company 
also reports a decrease in the number 
of stores operated, having 5,257 on June 
28, compared with 5,386 on the same 
date a year ago. 

Daniel Reeves, Inc., reports sales for 
June amounting to $2,563,674, com- 
pared with $2,492,221 in June, 1929, an 
increase of 2.8 per cent. For the six 
months ended June 30, sales were $18,- 
202,704, compared with $17,488,681 last 
year, an increase of 4 per cent. 

Loblaw Groceterias Co. reports sales 
of $18,435,000 for the year ended May 
31, 1930, compared with $16,552,739 for 
the previous year. Net earnings for the 
period amounted to $1,190,327, compared 
with $922,202 in 1929. 

Modern Food Stores, Inc., Danville, 
Va., a grocery chain, has been incor- 
porated. The maximum capital stock 
is $75,000, the minimum, $25,000. 


ee eee 
CHAIN STORE GROWTH. 


It is estimated in Chain Stores, re- 
cently issued by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, that probably not less than 
18 per cent of all goods sold at retail 
are distributed through chains, as com- 
pared with 6 per cent in 19238, 8 per 
cent in 1926, and 12 per cent in 1927. 
In some lines, it is said, chain stores 
handle as high as 40 to 50 per cent or 
more of all products sold to consumers. 


It is estimated that there are at pres- 
ent more than 10,000 chain-store sys- 
tems in the United States, counting all 
concerns with two or more units, with 
over 100,000 retail outlets. There are 
said to be over 900 grocery chains, 
operating nearly 65,000 stores, which 
are estimated by Chain Store Age to 
handle about 45 per cent of grocery 
volume. 
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Over 400 chains in the drug field, 
operating more than 3,000 stores, are 
said to do about 20 per cent of the 
country’s drug-store business. The 5- 
and-10-cent chain stores are estimated 
to do at least 50 per cent of the total 
business in the lines of notions and 
novelties that they carry, and it has 
been estimated that over 75 per cent 
of all men’s shoes are sold through 
chains, manufacturers’ agencies, 
branches, controlled outlets, and syndi- 
cates. Over 300 chain-store organiza- 
tions in the men’s wear field were esti- 
mated to be operating more than 3,000 
stores last year. 

While chain-store distribution is said 
to be gaining ground rapidly, its limits 
of growth are claimed to have been 
reached in a few lines and in some com- 
munities, and it is pointed out that in 
no known case has chain-store distribu- 
tion completely taken over the entire 
retail distribution of any line in any 
trading community. There is said to 
be no indication that chain-store dis- 
tribution will destroy and take the place 
of distribution through independent 
wholesalers and retailers. 


~~ Ge 
QUICK-FROZEN FOODS ABROAD. 


Successful shipment of experimental 
quantities of Birdseye quick frozen 
foods to Europe has been made by 
Frosted Foods, Inc., according to Colby 
M. Chester, jr., president of General 
Foods Corporation. Mr. Chester is of 
the opinion that quick freezing will 
help to solve the problem of shipping 
perishable foods from one country to 
another. He stated that his company 
has had a number of inquiries from 
representatives of such companies lo- 
cated in Europe, South America and 
Australia. 

en 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on July 
9, 1930, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
June 25, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended July July 
July 9. —July 9.— 9. 3. 
Amal, Leather. 200 2 2 2% 2 
Amer. H. & L. 200 4% 4% 4% 4% 
Do. Pfd. .... 200 19 19 19 20 
Armour A .... 2,200 5% 5% 5% 4% 
Res Boss vies 2,350 24 2% 2% 2% 
i ee” 2<0% 300 60% 60% 60% 59% 
Do. Del, Pfd. 2,050 78% #78 78% $77 
Brennan Pack. A. 100 56 56 56 56 
Do. peace » 19 19 19 19 
Chick C. Oil. 800 21 20% 21 20 
Childs Co. .... 1,800 51 49% 51 52 
Cudahy Pack... £ 40 40 40 391% 
First Nat. Strs. 3,000 51% 51% 1% 51% 
Gen. is ..16,000 54% 54 54% 54% 
Gobel Co, ....19,100 12 u% UR 9% 
Gt.A.&P.1stPfd. 10 117% #+%&117% #%42117% 118 
DA. GOW oss 220 194% 193 194% 200 
Hormel, G. A. 500 29% 28 29% 27 
Hygrade Food.. 400 10% 10% 10% 10% 
Kroger G. & B.16,100 26% 24% 25 25 
Libby McNeill. 1,350 14% 14 14% 18% 
Morrell & Co... 600 53 53 53 52 
Bat, “Dee ..s0 700 26% 26% $=%.26% = 26 
Proc. & Gamb.20,500 70 67% 70 70% 
Rath Pack. 200 «21% 21% 21% 21 
Safeway Strs... 4,800 78% 78% 78% 80% 
Do. 6% Pfd. 380 96 96 971% 
Do. 7% Pfd. 290 107 106 107 i} 
Strauss R. Strs. 3,100 14% 13% 14 13% 
Swift & Co. new 3,350 28% 28% 28% 28% 
Do. Intl ... 5,250 34% 34 34% 34% 
U. S. Leather... 300 9% 9% 914 9% 
Do. A. ...... 100 17% 17% 17% 16 
Do. Pr. Pfd. 1,300 93 92 92 94 
Wesson Oil ... 600 24 24 24 25% 
Do. Pfd. .... 100 56% 56% 56% 55 
Wilson & Co... 300 3% 3% 3% 4 
Sr See 000 9% 9 9 10 
a , a 600 «46 44 te 45% 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the 
meat and allied industries. For 
further information, write The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


— 
SHORTAGE AT SHIPPING YARD. 


Question: A New York packer re- 
fers to a case where a shipment from 
a mid-western market checked short a 
hog. His order buyer filed a claim 
with the stock yard company, and it 
was declined on the ground that the 
yard company had no reported corre- 
sponding average on that day. The full 
number and count ‘had been delivered 
to and acknowledged by the yard com- 
pany. The packer states he has had 
numerous claims of this kind but has 
never collected one and asks for advice. 


Answer: If you deposited money at 
a bank and a teller misplaced it after 
entering it would you seek adjustment 
with him? 

These hogs were delivered by your 
order buyer to the agent of the initial 
carrier for loading. The full number 
has been accounted for and receipted 
for on the contract of carriage. It just 
so happens that this particular agent 
is also the stock yard company. but 
that need not concern you. It is no 
business of yours that such an ar- 
rangement was made between the 
carrier and this agent. 


Present your claim to the railroad 
issuing your live stock contract, and it 
will be paid promptly, unless they can 
produce proof that the full count re- 
ceived was also delivered to you. 

No shipper has ever met with any 
great success “battling” with the stock 
yard in question. Let the railroad (the 
principal) deal with his own agent (the 
stock yard company) as he will, for he 
has means and methods of holding 
him responsible for improper per- 
formance of his duties. These remedies 
are, however, his own, and not for your 
use. 

We suggest that a better informed 
buying representative would have so 
advised you on this and doubtless 
saved you many hundreds of dollars. 

oo 
NOTES OF “NEW COMPETITION.” 


General Foods Corp. announces 2 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share 
on its no-par common stock, to be paid 
August 1, 1930 to stockholders of record 
July 15. 


The Van Camp Packing Co., Inc., re- 
ports for the five months ended May 
31, sales of $9,428,000, compared with 
$9,391,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1929, an increase of $37,000. 

Childs Co. reports net earnings for 
the six months ended June 30 of $1.35 
a share on the 362,320 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding, after all taxes 
and charges, which compares with a 
net of 67c a share for the correspond- 
ing period of 1929. This shows an in- 
crease in profits in spite of a decrease 
in sales. June, 1930, sales amounted to 
$2,102,793, compared with $2,221,616 in 
June last year, a decline of 5.3 per 
cent. Sales for the first six months of 
1930 were $13,581,158, against $13,625,- 
931 in the first half of 1929. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Can Fresh-Cut Meats in Packages Be 
Profitably Merchandised? 


This new era in food distribu- 
tion is upsetting many old-time 
theories and disturbing many 
old-line distributors. 

“The retailing world is on the 
threshold of scientific distribu- 
tion of fresh meats,’ says one 
writer, referring to the talk 
about quick-frozen packaged 
meats. 


“These developments tend to make 
the retailing of meats as simple as the 
handling of a can of corn, and are of 
such far-reaching import that the 
whole food industry is studying the 
trend.” 

Meat Volume of Food Chains. 


Attention is called to the fact that 
packaged fresh meats not only will 
eliminate high labor cost and other 
waste at the retail outlet, but will in- 
crease the present meat volume of 
$370,000,000 done through chain food 
outlets to over $500,000,000 by the end 
of another year. 

Importance of this to the chain 
stores is indicated by their statement 
that “this added emphasis on meat will 
serve to raise the profit level for pro- 
gressive food chains well over 3 per 
cent.” 

It is not surprising that old-line 
meat retailers are opposed to the pack- 
aging of pre-cut meats and to their 
distribution through general food 
stores. 

They have made the statement that 
pre-cut meats in packages—either fresh 
or frozen—will not be accepted by 
consumers and cannot be _ profitably 
merchandised by meat retailers. 

Their arguments against packaged 
retail cuts are met by reports of those 
who have merchandised both the quick- 
frozen and the fresh-cut meats. 


In THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of 
April 19 the first outstanding success in 
merchandising and distribution of fresh- 
cut packaged meats was reported by 
Frank L. Parsloe, controller of the H. C. 
Bohack Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 

At a round-table discussion of this sub- 
ject in New York recently Mr. Parsloe 
repeated and added to his report on this 
experiment and its results. He deals in 
detail with objections raised by those 
who say it cannot be done. His observa- 
tions follow. 


Fresh-Cut Packaged Meats 
By Frank L. Parsloe, 
Controller, H. C. Bohack Co., Inc. 

I am deeply interested in the sub- 
ject of the distribution of packaged 
pre-cut meats, and will endeavor to 
outline my impression of this new 
method of merchandising fresh meats. 


We are not afflicted with patentitis 
in our organization. We believe it is 
good policy to keep the shade up,so to 
speak, as we think more light will 
come in than can possibly go out. We 
keep the latch-string hanging out at 
all times, and are visited by chain 
store operators and others interested in 
the food business from all over the 
country. 

We introduced packaged meats into 
our stores last February, when it 
seemed to attract a great deal of at- 
tention throughout the trade. I happen 
to be personally responsible for intro- 
ducing the idea into the Bohack Co., 
and I have found it so interesting that 
it has almost become a hobby. 

Merchandising vs. Butchering. 

I have been actively associated with 
chain store meat merchandising for a 
good many years. Being primarily a 
chain store grocer, there were a num- 
ber of features to the fresh meat end 
of the business that to me always 
seemed unsatisfactory from a chain 
system operating standpoint. 

In the grocery chain field we are 
pretty thoroughly systematized, and 
can insist upon very definite account- 
ing for all of the merchandise that 
goes to the stores. But with fresh 
meat, cut by the butcher in the store, 
there are so many factors to be dis- 
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counted that it is very hard to put it 
under control. Each meat cutter usu- 
ally works along his own ideas, and 
two men will give you two entirely 
different results from the same car- 
cass, 

With the packaged method of dis- 
tribution, it is possible to predetermine 
the profits and results just as closely 
as it can be done in the grocery line. 

The Bohack Co. was one of the pio- 
neers in opening combination meat and 
grocery stores, so it is only logical that 
we should pioneer this new idea of 
giving the housewife her fresh meat in 
package form. I started what might be 
called laboratory experimenting well 
over a year ago. To look at one of the 
packages as we sell them today, it 
would be hard to realize the number of 
unforeseen obstacles that arose and had 
to be worked out before we could put 
it on the market. 


Importance of the Package. 

We were particularly well situated 
to do this job, since we are already 
pretty good-sized operators in the meat 
market line. We have as fine facilities 
for handling fresh meats in a big way 
as any concern in this section of the 
country. 

I wanted to be absolutely certain of 
what I considered three of the most 
important factors in successfully sell- 
ing packaged meat before I would at- 
tempt to offer it to the public. Quality 
and condition must be the very best. 
It must be presented in a more attrac- 
tive and appetizing style than fresh 





WORKED OUT PLAN FOR SALE 


OF PACKAGED FRESH MEATS. 


Frank L. Parsloe, controller, H. C. Bohack Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., worked out a 
plan for central cutting of fresh meats and their packaging and sale in retail stores. 

This plan included attention to all steps in distribution from the packinghouse 
to the consumer, with the result that Bohack “Fresher Cut” meats wrapped in cello- 
phane retain their color and condition for as long as three days after cutting. 

The picture shows Mr. Parsloe and one of the stores now successfully offering 


these wrapped fresh-cut meats. 
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meat had ever been previously offered. 
In addition to that I wanted to be sure 
it could be sold at lower prices. 

Once we were able to accomplish 
these things, I did not think there 
could be any question as to how the 
public would take to it. 

I felt from the start that it was very 
important to have a package which 
would give complete visibility. Fresh 
meat is sold, to a very large extent, on 
sight appeal. It must have a compel- 
ling appearance which will stimulate 
the appetite and immediately create a 
desire to buy. 

We had numerous styles of cartons 
and bags submitted for our considera- 
tion, but the Du Pont Co. brought us 
the real answer with their moisture- 
proof cellophane. Cellophane greatly 
enhances the appearance of fresh meat, 
especially red meats. Lay a cut of 
beef alongside of another cut of the 
same kind, wrapped in cellophane, un- 
der artificial light, and the naked piece 
of meat looks very dull, whereas the 
cellophane-wrapped piece almost laughs 
at you through the wrapper. Moisture- 
proof cellophane gives you a dry, leak- 
proof package, which can be handed to 
the customer, and affords a great pro- 
tection to the meat itself from drying 
out and retards oxidation. 


Refrigeration During Delivery. 

When we got to this point we knew 
we had a package with the appearance 
that would sell it. Our next problem 
was to find some practical means for 
the transportation of these packages 
from the centralized cutting plant to 
the stores. 

In order to be assured of condition 
on arrival at the stores, I knew we had 
to find some means of introducing re- 
frigeration during the transportation 
period. In order to be practical, this 
refrigeration had to be maintained at 
a cost which would not prove a burden 
to the value of the meat involved, and 
in some way that would not require 
too great an investment in equipment. 

Dry ice seemed to furnish the most 
possibilities, so we called in the Dry 
Ice representatives, and with the help 
of their engineers we went to work. 
They had not previously had the op- 
portunity to work on a project of this 
kind, and we both had many things to 
learn. I told them I wanted a chest 
which would maintain 34° temperature, 
and could be shipped to the stores. 

We started with the idea of main- 
taining the temperature for twenty- 
four hours. This required very heavily 
insulated chests. The first chest they 
sent us looked like Capt. Kidd’s treas- 
ure chest, and would require two husky 
men to handle it. We succeeded in 
maintaining fairly even temperatures 
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for 24 hours with this chest, but en- 
countered difficulty with discoloration. 
Working Out a Delivery Box. 

I felt rather dubious about the ef- 
fect of CO2 gas on the surface of 
fresh meat, and in order to determine 
the matter, I had our man who was 
carrying on the test for me obtain a 
glass fish tank. We inverted this tank 
on a board, and placed the fresh cut 
red meat inside the tank along with 
a piece of dry ice, and sealed the edges 
of the tank around the bottom. 

It was immediately apparent that 
as soon as the CO2 gas came in con- 
tact with the meat discoloration set in. 
So when we made the next test we put 
the dry ice in a sealed container inside 
the chest, and ran the gas out with a 
tube through the side of the box. This 
eliminated discoloration, and we were 
able to maintain temperature just as 
well as we did when we attempted to 
take advantage of the pressure of the 
gas in order to force circulation. 

Temperature and Other Conditions. 

We finally decided it was not neces- 
sary to have the transportation boxes 
under temperature for more than six 
hours, and worked out a very ordinary 
metal-lined pine box with side and bot- 
tom racks. This carrier holds the tem- 
perature at the desired point for suf- 
ficient time, and is very convenient for 
handling. 

I understand that some other con- 
cerns that contemplate trying out this 
packaged meat idea intend to depend 
upon quick truck delivery from the cen- 
tralized plant to the stores without re- 
frigeration. I question if this can be 
successfully accomplished, especially if 
the operation grows to any proportions. 

‘With the method we are using, de- 
livery can be made just the same as 
you would deliver bread. The truck 
can leave the centralized plant in the 
morning, and complete distribution can 
be made to the last store on the list 
before the manager arrives. The prod- 
ucts would then be removed from the 
box, and placed in the display unit by 
the manager. 

We equip our stores with an 8 foot 
electric-lighted case, maintaining a tem- 
perature of 32 to 34 degrees F. 

What I consider one of the important 
features of. our system is the fact that 
the meat is protected against extreme 
fluctuation of temperature. Anyone 
connected with the retailing of fresh 
meat must appreciate the deleterious 
effect that fluctuation of temperature 
has on all meat products. 

From Plant to Consumer. 

Our beef is selected especially for us 
in Chicago, and slaughtered by one of 
the large packers. From the time the 
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packer gives the carcass the first chill 
it is under almost constant refrigera- 
tion until it is handed to the customer. 
From the packer’s cooler it goes into 
the refrigerated cars, which eventually 
are run alongside of our main plant 
cooler. The meat is immediately trans- 
ferred into the cooler, from there to the 
cutting and packaging room, then into 
the dry ice refrigerated boxes, and from 
the shipping box into the case, where 
it remains until it is handed to the 
customer. 

We give these stores early morning 
daily delivery, which means that our 
managers need only buy a 24-hour sup- 
ply. All our packages are dated, and 
we do not permit any of the fresh 
cuts to be sold after they are forty- 
eight hours old. This insures the cus- 
tomers receiving their meat in the very 
finest condition with all the bloom on it. 


Store managers ’phone their orders 
into headquarters between 5:00 and 
6:00 p.m. The manager is soon able to 
judge his requirements pretty closely, 
and it is just like ordering bakery prod- 
ucts. He asks for so many steaks, so 
many chops, so many roasts, and what- 
ever other varieties he may order. 

Six points have been advanced ques- 
tioning this method of selling fresh 
meat. I would like to take them up 
one at a time. 

What Is Consumer Attitude? 

(1) That consumers are not pre- 
pared to accept this innovation and 
tend to resist purchasing packaged 
meats or cuts which are not prepared 
in sight. 

Consumers are already buying over 
70 per cent of their meat pre-cut. This 
is particularly true in the large mar- 
kets which cater to transient trade. 

Someone may say, “Well, that’s all 
right for transient trade, but it won’t 
work in a home neighborhood.” 

All right! Who patronizes the tran- 
sient point markets? Most certainly 
folks from the side streets in so-called 
home neighborhoods. 

I was out in our stores when we 
opened up these departments, and I 
make it a point to visit them whenever 
the opportunity presents itself. I find 
ready acceptance for cellophane-pack- 
aged “Fresher Cut” meats in all classes 
of neighborhoods, and when talking to 
customers find that there is a very 
favorable reaction from the standpoint 
of sanitary features. 

Customers come in, walk along in 
front of the case, seem delighted with 
the appearance of the merchandise, and 
select the cuts they want, principally 
on the basis of size. You rarely hear 
any one say they wanted to buy a pound 
and a half or two pounds of an item. 

(Continued on page 58.) 
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A Good Record 


Hog receipts at the eleven principal 
markets during the first six months of 
1930, at 14,290,000 head, were the small- 
est for the half year, with one excep- 
tion, since 1915. These receipts, how- 
ever, compare favorably with those of 
the years before war demands for 
meats and fats disturbed the supply 
and demand balance. 

The June receipts were the highest 
for the current year since February, 
and exceeded those of June a year ago 
by 30,000 head. 

Nearly half a million fewer hogs, 
some 28,000 more cattle and approxi- 
mately three quarters of a million more 
sheep have passed through the eleven 
principal markets during the six 
months. While a few of these animals 
went back to féedlots, particularly in 
the case of cattie, the bulk of them 
entered consumptive channels. 

The public, therefore, has consumed 
approximately as much meat during a 
period of business depression and men- 
tal pessimism as it did in the similar 
half year of 1929, when business was 
riding the crest of the wave and opti- 
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mism permeated most _ transactions. 

To be sure, the pendulum was swing- 
ing too far on the optimistic side dur- 
ing that period, and conditions were 
being created that led to collapse. The 
pendulum has swung equally far in the 
other direction and is requiring a con- 
siderable period to effect a balance. 

In the meantime the average prices 
paid for livestock, particularly hogs, 
have held remarkably well in the light 
of supplies and of a buying reaction 
and price pessimism on the part of the 
consuming public. The average price 
of hogs in June at Chicago was $9.60, 
compared with $10.75 in the same 
month a year ago. The May average 
at $10.05 was only 90c under that of 
May, 1929; the April price of $10.00 
compared with $11.50 in the previous 
April; March $10.20, as against $11.55 
in March, 1929; February $10.65, which 
was 40c more than in February, 1929 
and January $9.75, which was 60c above 
January of the previous year. Thus 
in three of the six months of this year 
average hog prices were higher than 
those of a year ago. 

The cattle producer has been some- 
what less fortunate than the hog pro- 
ducer, as the product of his raw ma- 
terial must enter early consumption and 
there is little or no opportunity for the 
manufacturer to feed it into trade 
channels to the best advantage. 

Much the same is true of lamb and 
mutton, this product being further han- 
dicapped by heavy supplies. As a con- 
sequence, prices went to the lowest 
point in years and heavy losses were 
sustained by producers and feeders. 

Nevertheless the packer has recog- 
nized that the producer must have just 
as much for his livestock as it was pos- 
sible to pay, consistent with the price 
that could be procured for product. 

Many times he has seemed to calcu- 
late the market none too well from his 
own point of view, but he has returned 
to the livestock producer all the traffic 
would bear. 

The packing industry has done a good 
job so far this year in its function as 
a manufacturing and marketing agency 
for the livestock producer. Necessarily 
it has worked on narrow margins and 
sometimes no margin, in the hope that 
the year’s average would show a fair 
return. 
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Less than four months of the pack- 
ing year remain, but the situation of 
the industry entering this period is 
good. Stocks of meats on hand are 
low, marketings do not promise to be 
unduly heavy, feed for livestock is am- 
ple at low prices, and there is much 
reason to believe that buying power 
will soon show increased strength. 

The balance of the year is looked to 
with optimism. 

——-fe—--- 


Better Retail Methods 


The meat retailer today is not only 
faced with more competition, but with 
new competition. How can he meet it? 

He will perhaps get further by real- 
izing that he cannot expect others to 
solve his problems for him. What is 
accomplished he must do for himself, 
either individually or collectively. De- 
pending on legislation to change con- 
ditions, or relying on vague promises 
of self-appointed helpers with untried 
ideas, might be dangerous. 

There is much discussion these days 
about the need for better methods in 
the retail store. The retailer is told 
he must put more efficiency and ability 
into his business, render better service 
and maintain a more attractive store. 

These things are necessary and help- 
ful, but in addition there must be the 
ability to win patronage and keep cus- 
tomers pleased with the store’s mer- 
chandise and service. 

The retailer can no longer sit idly 
by and wait for business to come to 
him. 

He must advertise constructively and 
intelligently. 

He must eliminate waste and loss. 

He must advertise constructively. 

He must learn what successful mer- 
chandisers in his and other lines are 
doing, and take from their experience 
those things that will be helpful and 
profitable to him. 

He must learn how to go after busi- 
ness and get it—and also the money 
for the merchandise he sells. 

Consumers may or may not be buy- 
ing somewhat less meat these days. 
But of greater importance is that more 
food purveyors are after the consumer’s 
dollar. Opportunities are not fewer in 
the retail meat industry, but daily more 
energy and ability will be required to 
cash in profitably on them. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Buying and Testing 
Sausage Casings 
IlI—Hog Bungs. 


Hog bungs are among the 
most widely used of all casings, 
and the larger bungs usually find 
a good outlet. The method of 
testing hog bungs and the specifi- 
cations within the different 
grades are outlined in this state- 
ment of standard procedure. 


General instructions have appeared in 
recent issues of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER of business-like procedure in 
the buying of casings, and the testing 
of sheep casings and of hog casings, with 
the exception of bungs. 


There is a standard of grading for 
hog bungs which has been almost uni- 
formly adopted. In spite of this, hair- 
line grading, or in other words a uni- 
formly-graded lot of bungs, is seldom 
found. There are, of course, exceptions, 
particularly in plants where mixed lots 
of hogs are killed. 

Where a plant specializes on heavy 
sows, stags, etc., as a rule buyers do 
not look for undergraded bungs, be- 
cause bungs from this class of hogs 
are the extreme large size, and as a 
rule are sold at a premium over the 
regular standard grade of export hog 
bungs. 

Grading.—Following is the standard 
grading of hog bungs; all gauged 18 to 
22 in. from the crown end: 

Exports, 2 in. in diameter; large 
primes, 1 13/16 to 1 15/16 in. Primes, 
1 10/16 in., up to but not including 
1 13/16 in. diameter measurement. 

Everything under 1 7/16 in. is known 
as a “skip.” 

Considerable judgment is necessary 
in grading hog bungs, and only a con- 
scientious, capable man should be em- 
ployed for this work. 

There are cases where a bung will 
not fill the gauge of 18 to 22 in. from 
the crown; but on the other hand, this 
same bung has a very large crown end. 
In this case it is usually selected into 
the grade above. 

Again, a bung may fill the gauge of 
18 to 22 in. from the crown end, and 
may have a very small crown end. Such 
a bung, as a rule, is thrown into the 
grade below. 

Therefore, the grading of bungs is 
important, not only for correct sizes, 
but also because care must be taken 
not to blow the bungs with too much 
air pressure, as they will occasionally 
break. 

Testing.—In testing hog bungs, re- 
move from each tierce at least three 


bunches, or 30 pieces, as they are 
packed 10 pieces to each bunch. Select 
the bunches from the top, bottom and 
side walls, so as to secure representa- 
tive samples. 

Samples taken from tierces should 
be soaked thoroughly for about two 
and one-half hours in warm water, not 
too hot, at a temperature of about 80 
degs. F. 

After the bungs are soaked and 
turned they are then air-blown for in- 
spection as to size, length and diam- 
eter measurement, also for scores and 
cuts. 

A careful record is to be kept of the 
number of scores and cuts and of un- 
der and oversized bungs, so as to ar- 
rive at an average price on the con- 
tents of the tierce. 

If the bungs are rejected, the seller 
should be credited with the balance be- 
tween the number of pieces invoiced 
and the number of pieces used for test- 
ing purposes, providing a stuffing cap- 
acity test has been made on them. But 
as a rule the diameter measurement 
and quality test will govern. 

In case the bungs are accepted, it is 
customary to count the number of 
bungs in each tierce, by transferring 
them from one tierce to another. 

It is permissible to save bungs of 30 
in. length, as when tied off at both ends 
they will measure about 28 in. in 
length, which is the standard size for 








Dry Cured Bacon 


Fancy dry-cured bacon is 
always in brisk demand. It 
is especially well suited for 
selling sliced in cartons, and 
appeals to the trade that de- 
mands a high grade product. 

It is not difficult to make, 
if you know how. 

Complete directions for 
| making this fancy product 
have been prepared by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, and 
may be had by subscribers 
by filling out and mailing 
the following coupon, to- 
gether with a 2c stamp: 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me formula and di- 
rections for making Fancy Dry 
Cured Bacon. 








Tl cs +keesekesa so eee 
Enclosed find 2c stamp. 




















summer sausage lengths. Not more 
than one short length of this kind 
should be included in each bundle. This 
applies especially to “Exports” and 
“Primes.” 

In the smaller grades they are used 
for liver sausage, etc., and a minimum 
length of 22 in. is acceptable. 

There is always a steady demand for 
export and prime hog bungs, as produc- 
tion of dry sausage and Braunschweiger 
absorbs practically the full production 
of these two grades. 


In the next and last installment of 
this series on “Buying and Testing Sau- 
ooge Seer general instructions for 
re- dling hog and sheep casings will 


be given. ob 
Handling Spring Lambs 


A food manufacturer and wholesaler 
in the East, who handles fresh meats 
as one of his departments, is having 
trouble due to his inexperience in 
slaughtering. He writes: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have begun killing our own spring lamb 
from nearby farms. It appears that after kill- 
ing they must be held in a certain temperature 
for a certain length of time, and it appears we 
do not thoroughly understand this phase of the 
matter. 

We have all the necessary killing and freezing 
facilities, and if you can supply us with in- 
formation necessary to have the lambs in_ per- 
fect condition before handing over to our trade, 
we would very much appreciate it. 

There is nothing fundamentally dif- 
ferent in handling spring lambs from 
handling any other highly perishable 
fresh meat. 

After the animal is fully dressed it 
is hung on a rack, which when filled is 
taken to the cooler. Because of the 
small size of these carcasses usually 
about 10 are hung on a rack, and then 
taken to the cooler, which should be 
maintained at a little above 32 degs. 
F. and should not exceed 36 degs. F. 
The carcasses should not touch each 
other in the cooler, and there should 
be ample room provided for the proper 
circulation of air. 

These conditions make rapid chilling 
possible, which is desirable. Complete 
chilling should not take over 24 hours 
at the most, and less time should be 
required for the lighter carcasses. 

This is standard practice and should 
answer the inquirer’s question. How- 
ever, if he is having specific trouble he 
should state it in detail, so that advice 
can be given on it. 

——$e——-— 

Are you taking advantage of the 
service available on the “Practical 
Points for the Trade” page? Refer all 
questions on any feature of packing- 
house practice to this department. 
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Yield of Boned Bull 


A Western packer asks for a test 
on boning a bull. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

I wonder if you have any test on boning a 
bull; that is, the yield and the cost, if avail- 
able. 

The following is a fair yield test on 
a good bologna bull: 


Cost of hot bull carcass: 
Warm weight, 765 lbs.@13c 





per lb. $99.45 
Results: 
a nye 570 Ibs.@$16.58 
per cwt. 4.52 
Bones and — 185 lbs.@ 
50c wt. 
Tender see, 10 Ibs.@40c per 
lb. $ 4.00 
$99.45 
Per cent bones and tallow, 24 1/5 
Per cent tenderloins, 1 2/5 
Per cent trimmings, 74 2/5 
Finished weight of trimmings 
after chgpping and with ice 
added, 903 lbs.@$10.91 per 
cwt. $99.45 
Gain 333 Ibs. 
Per cent gain 58% 


As labor cost varies in different parts 
of the country and in different plants 
in the same sections, no attempt has 
been made to include this. 

However, the above outline indicates 
the procedure to be followed by any 
packer in finding out his costs in boning 
a bull, and whether or not the bone 
waste is more than made up by the 
gain in chopping and the ice added. 

Local costs and local values for trim- 
mings, tenderloins, bones, tallow, etc., 
should be substituted for those shown. 

a rd 


Sweet Pickle Lard 


A packer in the Northwest asks for 
information on sweet pickle lard as 
follows: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you kindly let us have information re- 
garding titre, color and free fatty acids in sweet 
pickle lard? 


The titre of S.P. lard will run about 
the same as cutting lard, or between 
36 and 37. Leaf lard averages between 
39 and 40. 

The color of S.P. lard varies consid- 
erably, as is the case with all lard. In 
a series of tests on S. P. lard examined 
recently, the color varied between 5.4 
red and about 20 yellow, measured by 
the Lovibond test. 

The free acid content varies between 
1.24 and 2.67%, with the average in the 
neighborhood of 2%, although it some- 
times runs as high as 2.67%. 

a <r 


What pork cuts are cured in dry 
salt, and how is it done? What is the 
length of time in cure? Ask “The 
Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the meat packing industry. 
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Operating Pointers 


Por the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 











MEAT PLANT SANITATION. 
(Continued from page 26.) 
by this method, being practically neu- 
tral, are relatively unstable and must 
be kept in cool places or stabilized with 
caustic soda unless used up within a 
short time. 

While most of the sodium hypo- 
chlorite solutions and preparations are 
more or less unstable, calcium hypo- 
chlorite, on the other hand, is stable. 
In addition, it is readily soluble in 
water. However, until recently it has 
not been available in this country. It 
is now being manufactured, and can be 
obtained by packers who prefer to pur- 
chase chlorine in this form. 

Calcium hypochlorite, now on the 
market under the trade name H T H, 
is a dry powder and so stable, it is said, 
that it suffers no appreciable loss of 
strength during many months’ storage. 


It contains about 65 per cent available 
chlorine. It is prepared for use by mix- 
ing with water in the required quantity 
to obtain the desired strength. 

The sterilizing action of hypochlorite 
is due.to the fact that it gives up active 
oxygen in contact with oxidizable ma- 
terial of any kind, including organic 
substances, sugars, bacteria, yeasts, 
molds and substances which give rise 
to bad odors. 

As far as oxidizing action is con- 
cerned, there is no essential difference 


Sausage Spoilage 


Do you have trouble with 
the color of your sausage? 


Does it show green rings 
or gray spots? 

Mould IN sausage is 
caused by poor materials or 
careless handling. Mould ON 
sausage is a surface condi- 
tion and can be prevented by 
proper handling. 


THE NATIONAL PROVI- 


SIONER has made a reprint of 


its information on “Sausage 
Spoilage.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following cou- 
pon, accompanied by a 2c 
stamp. 

The National Provisioner: 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, I11. 


Please send me reprint on “Sau- 
sege Spoilage.” 


Enclosed find a 3c stamp. 
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between calcium and sodium hypo- 
chlorite solutions of the same concen- 
trations. In the case of the calcium 
salt, however, the calcium may form 
insoluble compounds with some of the 
oils and fats. 

However, this is not an objection so 
far as the use of calcium hypochlorite 
in the meat plant is concerned, as it is 
a simple matter to convert calcium 
hypochlorite to sodium hypochlorite by 
the addition of a small quantity of 
soda ash to the calcium hypochlorite 
solution. 


Methods of Sterilizing. 


Having thus converted the calcium 
into sodium hypochlorite, the following 
strengths and methods for sterilizing 
are suggested by the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers: 

For floors, walls, ceilings, staircases, 
railings, baseboards, doors, doorknobs, 
window frames and sills, in shipping 
rooms, on loading docks, in offices, 
hallways, scale houses, stock pens, etc., 
a 4-tenth of one per cent solution. 
After a thorough cleaning spray floors, 
walls, ceilings, etc. Rinse afterwards 
where the construction is metal or 
equipment comes in contact with food 
products later. 

For edible rooms, killing floors, cook- 
ers, freezers, curing and dry salt 
rooms, smoked meat hanging rooms, 
sausage packing rooms, sliced bacon 
coolers, sausage manufacturing rooms, 
cutting rooms, oleo and butterine rooms, 
refrigerator and freight cars use 
4-tenths of one per cent strength to 100 
parts per million (1 gal. of .4 per cent 
solution to 40 gallons of water). After 
thorough cleaning spray walls, ceilings, 
floors and equipment. If meat products 
are present, either remove them before 
spraying or cover them with canvas. 
Rinse the equipment afterwards. 

Must Be Rinsed From Metal. 


For inedible rooms, tank houses, 
press rooms and hide rooms use a 
4-tenths of one per cent solution. Clean 
thoroughly and spray generously. 

For equipment and utensils: (1) 
Wood construction, (2) metal construc- 
tion, (3) combination wood and metal 
construction, use a 4-tenths of one per 
cent solution. Clean thoroughly and 
sterilize by spraying. On metal con- 
struction rinse off with clear water 
after 10 minutes’ exposure. All equip- 
ment which comes in contact with meat 
products must be rinsed. 

For toilets, urinals, wash basins, 
drains, sewers, —— waste cans, 
dressing rooms, locker rooms and ele- 
vator pits use a .4 per cent solution. 
Spray or add the solution direct as 
needed. The solution should be rinsed 
off metal to prevent corrosion. 

In the laundry department use a 
4-tenths of one per cent solution (2 to 
3 gals. to a washer). Introduce the 
hypochlorite into the second rinse, 
using tepid water. 

For poultry feeding and dressing 
plants use a 4-tenths of one per cent 
solution. Sweep floors and scrub drop- 
ping boards and feed troughs and clean 
dressing rooms with hot water. Apply 
the solution by spraying. 

In the restaurant for rinsing dishes, 
glasses, silverware and cleansing and 
deodorizing refrigerators, work tables, 
floors, dish cloths, mops, etc., add 1 gal. 
of this solution to 65 gals. of warm 
(not hot) water. Use after washing 
in the usual manner as a rinse. 
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Reach out beyond the circle 


OW would you like to add 
to your staff a group of 
trained and expert men? 

Men to indicate greater market pos- 
sibilities for your product. To help 
develop new uses for it, or their 
presentation. To study its packages 
and perhaps make suggestions to 
lengthen its life, or extend its field. 
Perhaps to work out ideas that will 
cut your selling costs. 

Too expensive? Perhaps— 
were you to put such men on 
your payroll. But the beauty 
of it is there’s not one penny 
of cost. The men we speak 


of are Canco men—who be- 


lieve that the way to build our busi- 
ness is to help each customer build 
his own. When you buy containers 
from the American Can Company, 
the special knowledge these men 
have, their practical suggestions, 
their ideas, their counsel, their help 
are yours to profit by. 

Maybe there are possibilities in 
your product that haven’t yet been 


revealed. Maybe the problems you 


-AMIERICAN- 
CAN COMPANY 


CANCO 
a 


face can be lessened, or even solved. 
Maybe a different container will 
open up new avenues for sales. There 
may be a number of ways in which 
thoughtful, intelligent, specialized 
service can be valuable to you. 
That’s what we mean when we 
say, “reach out beyond the circle”. 
Canco is eager to demonstrate how 
much an unusual can company can 
give you—to show you how really 
helpful we have tried to make 
our activities to your business 
and its future. If you are not 
content with getting less than 
you can—reach out beyond 


the circle. 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Asking Questions 


Places Salesman on Defensive 
Makes Selling More Difficult 


The difference between the posi- 
tive and negative is one of the 
hardest things for the new meat 
salesman to learn. 

When the salesman takes a posi- 
tive attitude in his dealings with 
customers he has the advantage 
at all times. When he uses nega- 
tive methods he places himself on 
the defensive. 


One salesman has learned that 
the best way to be positive is not 
to ask the customer questions. 
Some questions are harmless, he 
admits, but there are so many 
that place the salesman at a dis- 
advantage that he thinks the best 
policy is to ask none at all. 

He says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

The Salesmen’s Page, I assume, is a 
place for the exchange of ideas, to the 
end that meat selling methods will be 
improved. 

I have received many good tips from 
the letters of salesmen published here, 
and it occurred to me that one thing 
I have learned by experience, and that 
has been quite useful to me in my 
work, might also be of some value to 
others in the game—particularly to the 
man who is starting out. 

One of my rules when I am after an 
order is never to ask the customer a 
question. If I want information I make 
a direct statement. If I am wrong the 
customer corrects me; if I am right he 
agrees. In either case I get the facts 
I am after. 

Why is it good policy not to ask the 
customer a question when trying to get 
his order? 

The “How’s Business?” Approach. 

Because there are so many questions 
that can be answered with a “No.” And 
when a man once answers in this 
fashion it is generally very difficult, 
and sometimes impossible, ~-to induce 
him to change his mind. 

There are other questions, also, that 
give the customer the opportunity to 
build up sales resistance, so that on the 
whole it is better not to ask any ques- 
tions at all. At least it will help the 
salesman to keep out of some difficul- 
ties and lighten his work if he will 
adopt such a rule and stick to it. 

Take the simple question, used quite 
generally by salesmen, “How’s busi- 
ness?” for example. It is easy to 
answer with “Rotten” or “Not so 


good.” The customer who replies in 
this manner consciously or uncon- 
sciously makes it necessary for the 
salesman to overcome an unfavorable 
state of mind before he can start sell- 
ing. Even a simple question such as 
this might better be left unasked. 
Direct Statements for Results. 

“Need any hams?” “Need anything 
else?” “Will five lambs be enough?” 
“How about a few pounds of bacon?” 
are typical questions that are asked by 
most meat salesmen. They might 
better be changed to direct statements 
such as: “I’ll add a few hams to the 
order, you'll probably need them.” 
“Let’s check up on the box and see what 
else you need.” “Our lambs are extra 
choice and so good you’ll wish you had 
more of them.” 

It is quite natural to ask questions, 
and the salesman will not find it easy 
to break himself of the habit. Some 
questions are harmless, of course, and 
there would be no harm in asking them. 
But I have found that unless the sales- 
man tries to avoid asking all questions, 
he never will get out of the habit of 
asking the kind that do him no good 
and that make his work more difficult. 

The point to remember is that when 
a salesman asks a question it is some- 
times easy for the customer to place 
the salesman on the defensive. When 
the salesman makes a direct statement 
he places the customer in that position. 
I know of several instances where sales- 
men have materially bettered their re- 
sults by avoiding questions in their 


‘ Me. 


sales work. It is a policy some other 
salesmen might find useful. 
Yours very truly, 
MEAT SALESMAN. 
fe - 
AN OBJECTION AND AN ANSWER. 


When a customer objects because 
your firm sells to chain stores, how do 


you answer him? One salesman thinks 
it would be interesting and valuable if 
meat salesmen would exchange infor- 
mation on this point. His answer, he 
says, is somewhat as follows: 

“Sure, we sell to chain stores. Our 
aim is the same as yours—to build 
volume and make profits. As long as 
the chain store pays its bills we can’t 
refuse to sell to it. 

“As far as prices are concerned, the 
chain pays the price we ask or it 
doesn’t get the goods. If any price re- 
duction is made it is no greater than 
would be given to any buyer of a similar 
quantity. 

“Our products are well and favor- 
ably known in this territory and are in 
demand, as you well know. You can’t 
afford not to handle them and force 
customers to seek them elsewhere. And 
the simple fact that the chains carry 
our merchandise helps you. The more 
of our products sold, the more people 
will buy them at your store.” 


a oe 
SELLING THE FIRM. 


The wise meat salesman sells his firm 
at every opportunity. He seeks to build 
up its reputation and secure good will 
for it, for he knows the better it is 
regarded the easier it will be for him 
to sell its products. He does not do 


this in a boastful, but rather in an inci- 
dental way. 





WOMAN MAKES GOOD AS CAR ROUTE SALESMAN. 


In the May 17, 1930, issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER there was pub- 
lished a portrait of a young lady in Washington Court House, Ohio, who has made 
a@ success as a meat salesman for the Keeler Packing Co. of that city. 

Morris & Company report that they also have a woman on their sales force. She 


is Mrs. L. S. Robinson, car route salesman, who sells the entire list of packinghouse 
products in the Jackson, Tenn., territory. Mrs. Robinson took over the work about 
five years ago when her husband, who formerly represented the company in the 
territory, became ill and unable to continue his work. She has made good on the job. 

This picture of Mrs. Robinson, order book and price list in hand, was taken in 
front of her home as she was preparing to start out on her route. 
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America’s Leading Packers Use 


GOULDS Washing Systems 


To cut carcass costs 


This unit was developed for Packing House 
Service and includes Special Guns, Special de- 
signed Nozzles for Packers use. 





A Modern labor sav- 


er giving better re- : : 
sete, etn ae It is first of all a Labor Saver. Washing of 


ess. Carcasses is cleaner and more sanitary. It is 
as eas speedier. Bruises washed out, not trimmed. 
sed extensively by : . 

Parking ‘Wenees for Weight is saved. Fats are saved. Carcasses 

more effective wash- have finer appearance. 

ing of 
Two years of daily routine service proved that 

these systems stand up under the heavy demands 


HOG NECKS of big packers. 


BEEF CARCASSES 


HAM Ordinary pressure systems cannot stand this 
constant heavy strain of 300 to 350 lb. pressure 
necessary to properly do the work. 





BACON 







For Steriliza- 
tion and general 
clean-up of 


Different Nozzles for each kind of work. 


UTENSILS Write for our new booklet 





’ Goulds Pumps, Inc. 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


PACKINGHOUSE DEPARTMENT 
No. 1 North Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


A World Wide Distribution for 80 Years 


GOULDS ‘““THOROKLEEN” HI-PRESSURE SYSTEMS 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Quiet—Prices Firmer — Hog 
Movement Fair—Exports Small— 
Provision Stocks Decrease. 


A somewhat better tone has been 
seen in the provision market, with a 
moderate gain in prices from the low 
point and a somewhat more confident 
feeling shown as to general product 
value. The situation gives some indi- 
cation of a little improvement, but the 
general position in commodities is still 
depressed. This is a feature which 
must be considered in the general ac- 
tion of values. 

The monthly storage stocks state- 
ment showed no change in meats at 
Chicago, compared with the preceding 
month, but a decrease of 35,000,000 Ibs. 
compared with last year in the total 
stock of meats. In lard, there was a 
gain of about 8,000,000 lbs., compared 
with the previous month, but a de- 
crease of about 48,000,000 lbs. com- 
pared with last year. The stock of 
prime steam lard is only about half of 
last year. 

The total stocks of lard at the 7 
leading Western points shows an in- 
crease of 11,000,000 lbs., compared with 
the preceding month, but a decrease of 
48,000,000 lbs. compared with last year. 
The total stock of meats increased 14,- 
000,000 lbs., due to gains outside Chi- 
cago, but the total is 74,000,000 lbs. 
less than for the corresponding time 
last year. 

Stock Less Than Last Year. 

The total supply has shown a de- 
crease of 248,000,000 Ibs. in hog prod- 
ucts, compared with last year, a de- 
crease of 47,000,000 lbs. in beef, but an 
increase of 42,000,000 lbs. in mutton 
and lamb. This decrease in product 
supply has been a factor of consider- 
able importance, as it has meant taking 
quite an important amount of product 
off the market at a time when distrib- 
ution has been restricted by the con- 
ditions in business and unemployment 
all over the country. 

The change in exports has not been 
important enough to be a real factor 
in the situation. Compared with Jan- 
uary 1, the amount of meat products 
at the 7 leading markets is 8,000,000 
Ibs. more than last year, while a year 
ago there was an increase of 70,000,000 
Ibs. in the corresponding time. The 
great change in the situation as to sup- 
plies is seen in the lard totals. The 
gain this year from the January 1 
totals has been 46,000,000 Ibs., against 
a gain last year of 75,000,000 lbs. The 
total gain last year for the 6 months, 
as compared with the gain this year, 
reflects the change in the domestic 
distribution, as the change in the ex- 
port movement has not been very seri- 
ous in the 6 months as compared with 
a year ago. 

Fewer Hogs Slaughtered. 

The packing of hogs to Chicago this 
year so far has been the smallest since 
1926, and is an indication of the gen- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


eral falling off in the total hog slaugh- 
ter in the country. The shipments of 
hog products into distribution continue 
liberal. The past week there were 375 
carloads of products shipped from that 
point. Receipts were 180 carioads. 

The general commodity situation is 
regarded by many as one of the very 
important factors in the provision sit- 
uation. There has been much depres- 
sion in all commodities and in the stock 
market and a general lack of confidence 
in values and these have influenced 
condition in the product situation. 

A very reassuring statement was put 
out a short time ago by the U.S. Census 
Bureau. This was that total unem- 
ployment in the country is only a little 
over 2,000,000. If this is correct dis- 
tribution of product, in the main, is 
keeping up. Comment heard in the 
trade, however, seems to indicate that 
the distribution would be materially 
helped if it is possible to bring about 
a more modest level of retail prices 
to fit the reduced incomes of many con- 
sumers. 

PORK—While the market was gen- 
erally dull, the undertone remains 
steady. Mess pork at New York was 
quoted at $31.50; family, $33.50; fat 
backs, $21.50@25. 

LARD—A steady market was indi- 


cated generally. At New York, re- 
fined to the Continent was quoted at 
10%c; South America, 10%c; Brazil 
kegs, 11%%c; prime western, $10.05@ 
10.15; middle western, 9.85@9.95c; 
New York City, 9%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at July price; loose, 
75c under July; leaf lard, 1024%c under 
July. 

BEEF — The market was _ steady. 
Mess was quoted at $22.00; packet, 
$19.00@22.00; family, $23.00@25.00; 
extra India mess, $40.00@42.00; No. 
1 canned corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, 
$5.50; 6 lbs. South America, $16.75; 
pickled tongues, $70.00@75.00 per 
barrel. 








See page 43 for later markets. 








POLISH PORK IMPORT RULING. 


Imports of pork and other animal 
products into Poland should be accom- 
panied by a special certificate of origin 
in addition to the regular B. A. I. cer- 
tificate, which has been accepted in the 
past on product from the United States. 
It was expected that this objection 
could be overcome, but in view of exist- 
ing conditions American exporters are 
advised not to make additional ship- 








Light Hogs Continue to Cut Out Well 


Light hogs are cutting out well, 
showing practically no loss on a fresh 
pork basis. The heavier weights show 
less advantageously, but even here the 
cutting loss is not severe. 

Packers have been forced to bid 
lower prices for hogs, for they have 
had little assurance that when the 
product from these hogs comes out of 
cure it is going to command prices that 
will cover costs. In three of the six 
months of the current year the average 
price of hogs at Chicago has_ been 
higher than in the same months of the 
previous year. And this in a time of 
uncertainty as to outlook. 

Two of these months were January 
and February and there is little ques- 
tion but that much of the product from 





gone, hence hog prices must be brought 
nearer cut-out values. There is little 
opportunity left in which to take a 
chance. 

The short form hog test based on 
four average weights of hogs at Chi- 
cago on Thursday, July 10, and carlot 
product prices of that date and place, 
show 170 lb. and 200 lb. averages cut- 
ting out practically without loss. Hogs 
averaging 225 to 250 lbs. show a cut- 
ting loss of $1.50 per head, and 275 to 
300 Ib. hogs a loss of $1.44 per head. 

This test is merely a guide. Each 
packer should have the test worked out 
on the basis of hog costs and operating 
expenses in his own plant. Yields also 
should be checked and made to conform 
with the kind of hogs slaughtered and 
the style of dress. The yields used in 


hogs put down in these months did not compiling the following values are 
pay out, The packer year is two-thirds based on packer dress. 

160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 250 to 800 

lbs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

hams $ 2.30 $ 2.19 $ 2.09 

72 72 7 

Boston butts . oa Ry <a 

1.84 ‘96 ‘87 

hake 68 1.35 

bie fee 36 46 

116 16 :20 

118 18 18 

1.29 1.07 1.02 

10 10 10 

13 18 13 

.08 .03 03 

01 01 "1 

08 08 03 

Total cutting value...............0+000+. $ 9.97 $ 9.77 $ 9.11 $ 8.69 
OUED GU Fe bok cccvrcscecdedeses 65.50% 66.75% 68.50% 70.00% 

Be OO ee WO DIOR «kn kbd vi comeceses $9.65 $9. $9.55 $9.05 


Crediting edible and inedible killing offal to the above total cutting value and deducting from 
this the live cost plus all expenses, the following results are shown: 


I iN ss cr ceie senda cedeiededad & 


01 


BOE ON 6 vis 0 sidiaaa Westie Hae eed 0/00 $ .02 


$ .06 $ .63 
$ .12 $ 1.50 


$ .50 
$1.44 
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ments unless they have definite assur- 
ance that their customers have secured 
the new import permits, and that ship- 
ments en route be diverted unless it is 
known that customers have permits. 
Otherwise product will accumulate. 


MAY MEAT AND FAT EXPORTS. 

Exports of meats and fats during 
May, 1930, and for five months ended 
May, are given by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 





MAY, 1930. 
1930. 1929. 

Total meats and meat 
— TE, sseaveseses 37,468,502 40,413,848 
$6,655,467 $7,349,438 
73,407,901 
value $10,133,340 
~— and veal, fresh, lbs. 154, 697 207,479 
abe eseh eben ss * $35,842 $43,859 
Beef, “pickied, etc., Ibs 1,335,025 957,027 
pS aneneednccoenes= $144,509 $111,446 
Pork, fresh BRB. wc ccsesecs 1,610,494 779,775 
Sipe eersiowsconvene $290,649 $108,213 








Neutral lard, lbs.......... 1,055,382 301,257 
WEED onic osysccsccpcecsse $126,605 $174,704 
Lard compounds, animal 
Gate, BS. ..cccscccccece 209,542 288,395 
ere eee oe $24,060 $36,557 
Margarine of animal or 
vegetable fats, lbs...... 50,547 46,369 
WEED. ccccsecccesccesecs $8,667 $9,083 
Cottonseed oil, lbs......... 806,459 1,557,089 
WEN snncceeseaes scene $90,262 $151,559 
Lard compounds, vegetable 
fate, IWR. ..ccccccccccce 615,200 464,000 
WED ectcccccccsccvecss $78,404 $65,783 
FIVE MONTHS ENDED MAY, 1930. 
1930. 1929. 
Total meats and meat prod- 
MOtm, BRB. .ccccccccccces 188,883,452 190,933,705 
WORD « cccccccecescccocse $33,314,791 $33,923,481 
Total entenal oils and fats, 
S \gpeke'eeesb ese tae see 355,759,979 395,536,896 
Sets ig arr era $40,450,975 $51,145,333 
= — veal, fresh, lbs.. 1,150,234 1,276,418 
$276,833 $296,212 
4,640,011 4,046,089 
$518,570 $486,339 
10,143,759 5,270,661 
$1,784,315 "$846. 267 
2,966,375 1,954,000 
$483,296 $285,550 
2,314,156 2,680,065 
yalue $430,079 $510,783 
Hams and shoulders, lbs... 55,714,928 55,084,528 
MEE savestenees (ease $1 $11,383,668 
TE bn onnss se cctiws 54,281,018 59,960,674 
TED  wvvesentas iis o0oes $8,990,788 
Pic — pork, 18,764,528 
Seed dveccccccescos | $2,723,156 


Oleo ®t Ibs. 29,692,786 












Value $3,336,363 
TE Ss we aeeseSccscecad 349,967,819 
DE ceddnsn theses nesee $45,829,591 
Neutral lard 8,596,188 
WEED ncdnccscncvercesss $1,143,380 
Lard compounds, animal 
Te eee 1,118,720 1,504,665 
See $132,440 $192,736 
Margarine of animal or 
vegetable fats, lbs...... 324,892 289,689 
WED: s énvaneecndsscennese $50,368 $55,109 
Cottonseed oil, Ibs......... 3,857,661 11,402,648 
FED. wana ass 0escnnser cd $1 2 = $1,083,172 
Lard compounds, vegetable 
Se SEs Sacehwesecnaes 2, 327 2,480,118 
WEE wpb codsnpedenuans $355, 680 $348,178 


CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 

Domestic exports of canned meats 
from the United States during May, 
1930, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, were 
as follows: 

Beef, 120,146 lbs., valued at $54,260; 
pork, 920,410 Ibs., valued at $356,452; 
sausage, 195,432 lbs., valued at $75,644; 
other canned meats, 192,918 Ibs., valued 
at $64,063. Total canned meats, 1,428,- 
906 Ibs., valued at $550,419. 

Shipments of canned meats from this 
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country to non-contiguous territory 
during the month were as follows: 

Alaska—Beef, 64,791 lbs., valued at 
$13, dag sausage, 14,159 lbs., valued at 
$4,081 

Hawaii—Beef, 411,747 lbs., valued at 
$73,073; pork, 23, 343 lbs., valued at 
$7,336; sausage, 49, 488 lbs., valued at 
$11,271; other canned meats, 6,493 lbs., 
valued at $1,997. 

Porto Rico—Beef, 2,828 lbs., valued 
at $462; pork, 8,010 lbs., valued at 
$2,930; sausage, 53,274 Ibs., valued at 
$11,147; other canned meats, 16,048 lbs., 
valued at $2,694. 

a od 


PORK AND LARD PRICES. 
Average wholesale prices of fresh and 
cured pork products, lard and com- 
pound at Chicago and New York for 
June, 1930, with comparisons, are fig- 
ured by the Chicago office of the U. S 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
FRESH PORK CUTS. 





—Chicago.— -—New York.— 

June, June, June, June, 

Loins. 1930, 1929. ep 1929. 

8-10 Ibs, $23.14 $22.32 $23.70 

10-12 Ibs. eeesecos x 22.12 21.42 22.70 

oo SG eee 19.10 20.44 20.14 21.05 

16-22 lbs. a@Vv....... 16.60 17.75 18.18 19.01 
Shoulders, N. Y. Style, Skinned, No. 1. 

Dae Us Wise cece 15.76 15.66 17.02 17.78 


CURED PORK CUTS, LARD AND LARD 
SUBSTITUTES. 

Hams, Smoked, 

8-10 lbs. 

10-12 lbs. 

12-14 Ibs. 

14-16 Ibs, 


Regular No. 1. 

27.11 27.38 27.91 
26. 62 26.50 27.10 
26.12 25.75 26.44 
25.99 25,12 25.94 





Hams, Smoked, Regular, No. 2. 

8-10 lbs. Aav....... 23.75 25.60 25.31 
10-12 lbs. av. -. 23.75 24.81 24.81 
12-14 lbs. av. . 23.25 24.62 24.50 
14-16 lbs. av.. 23.25 24.62 23.75 





Hams, ced, Skinned, No. 1, 
16-18 lbs. av 27.10 26.38 28.25 
18-20 lbs. av R 27.10 2 12 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, 











No. 2. 
16-18 lbs. av....... 26.38 25.29 24.00 
SPO FB. BVeccccce 26.38 24.54 23.25 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (Dry Cure). 

SC 6 Wes. BVec.00% ‘ 30.52 30.12 31.10 
8-10 ibe. avV....... 29.52 28. 29.88 
Bacon, Smoked, No, 1 (S. P. Cure). 

8-10 lbs. 24.14 24.75 22.70 





10-12 Ibs. 


23.14 24. 21.75 
Picnics, Smoked, No. 1. 
4 @ Bes. OV... 100% 17.50 18.75 17.00 17.50 
Fat Backs, D. S. Cured, No. L 

49-14 the. AV....... 11.62 12.30 13.00 14.50 
Lard, ref. hardwood 

DE: spndeeesesene 11.00 12.85 11.87 13.50 

Lard, 1 lb. cartons... 12.50 14.00 Feats 
Lard, substitute, hard 

WOON CRD cc cccnes 11.00 11.85 11.56 12.00 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
July 5, 1930, with comparisons, are as 
follows: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: July 5. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses 7,131 9, 4 oS 5,598 
Cows, carcasses. 837 524% 
Bulls, carcasses. 189 13 
Veals, carcasses 6,354 8,431 
Lambs, carcasse 2 16,895 





Mutton, carcasses 

Seef cuts, lbs... 

Pork cuts, Ibs...1,5 
Local slaughters: 


2,576 
285,255 
1,590,665 





Cattle ,814 
Calves ,104 
Hogs 2, 964 





Sheep . 77,155 





LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
July 1 to July 9, 1930, totaled 6,943,794 
lIbs.; tallow, none; greases, 561,600 lbs.; 
stearine, 90,400 Ibs. 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended July 5, 1930: 

HAMS AND SHOULDERS INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


Jan. 1, 
——Week ended———  _°30 to 
July July “or ss a 








5, 6, 
1930. 1929. 1980. 1930. 
Mlbs. Mlbs. M lbs. M Ibs. 
OD Fist nadie 2,177 32,605 82,205 69,580 
To Belgium ........ 18 56 ees 1,108 
United Kingdom .... 2,094 2,181 2,019 55,481 
Other Europe oes eee 516 
GO. cawepetesees-o« 2 58 28 =2,617 
Other countries .... 63 250 158 = 9, 863 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 
| ees ‘ 1,755 1,829 70,595 
To Germany ........ 80 38 3,337 
United Kingdom .... 1,508 1,566 40,236 
Other Europe ...... 117 85 16, — 
Cec cncccatasces errs 1 21 7,1 
Other countries ..... 2 5+ 119 500 
LARD 
eS oe 7,823 10,995 13,146 369,211 
To Germany ........ 385 1,404 3,371 72,545 
Netherlands ........ 1,234 1,015 244 24,074 
United Kingdom .... 4,383 6,125 6,836 128,692 
Other Europe ...... 1,055 430 634 44,300 
RR 766 1,585 902 39,697 
Other countries .... .... 436 1,159 59,903 
PICKLED PORK 
RE ies eaten cs es 126 206 213 16,467 
To United Kingdom. 62 5 591,605 
Other Europe ....... 10 2 3 812 
MEET cxiewesee nes 42 270 119 =-55,059 
Other countries .... 12 19 32 8,991 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended July 5, 1930. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
M lbs. Mibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
BE. skwcskueuser 2.177 aie 7,823 126 
SE ed sighs ak ae a i 12 28 16 
_.., SS ee 1,941 411 1,517 47 
oe eee 214 63 949 38 
"A aa 2 ae 766 
New Orleans .... e c c © 
fe!” Eee 8 1,078 4,326 25 
Philadelphia ....... Fans 237 ; 


DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 


M lbs. M Ibs. 
Exported to: 
United Kingdom (Total)........... 2,094 1,257 
SE ew eh trades itis ais -ock-g\cumles 918 1,133 
DL MthinnGbinnt cheek bbwswp ear ek 5438 33 
ES oNes «5h casa cakwe koe es eee 9 2 
EE Chit Cains hehe eA Segdd 6 4G RE 287 So 
Other United Kingdom......... 337 “se 
F Lard 
Exported to: M Ibs 
ae, | RE ay Se eee rey ee 385 
SED. Se thatc has caekhaad a ee ee 301 
SCE ac tecveraag vee’ mabalaw dures MM 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
ao ended July 5, 1930, are as fol- 
OWS: 





Week Cor. 
, ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: July 5. week. 1929 
Steers, carcasses ...... 1,§ 





Cows, carcasses ...... 

Bulls, carcasses ...... : 
Veals, carcasses ...... e 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 9,966 12,0382 6,199 
Mutton, carcasses ... 4 1,045 O45 
Pens OS "Ge sas a vse' nes '469,925 447/486 37 127 


Local slaughters: 
Cattle 
Calves 
Hogs 
Sheep 





BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended July 5, 
1930, with comparisons, are as follows 





Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: July 5. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,375 2,323 2,141 
Cows, carcasses 1,311 1,209 
Bulls, carcasses 40 30 
Veals, carcasses ...... , 1,005 1,060 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 18,120 14,674 14,199 
Mutton, carcasses .... 549 977 1,289 
SS Serie er. 477,547 609,188 270,401 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A change for the better 
the past week was noted in the tallow 
situation. Some business has been put 
through, with sales ranging from 5% 
@5%%c f.o.b. but this was said to be 
special extra. The market for extra 
tallow is still unchanged and is quoted 
at 5c f.o.b. although in most quarters 
the market is quoted at from 5@5%c 
depending on sellers. 

It was intimated that a little outside 
stuff was still available at the 5c level, 
although it was doubtful whether any 
important quantities could be had at 
that figure. While there seems to be 
a little better feeling and the larger 
producers are not offering freely, con- 
suming demand has fallen off. This 
created the impression that the edge is 
off the market for the moment. 

At New York, extra was quoted at 
5@5'c f.o.b.; special, 4%c; edible, 6@ 
6%2c nominal. 

At Chicago, the market was inclined 
to follow the firmness at other consum- 
ing points. There is a good demand 
for the better grades of tallow, also 
prime packers, here and at outside 
points for prompt and slightly forward 
shipment with offerings very light. 
The market appears to be closely sold 
out. No. 1 tallow is quoted at 5@5%%c; 
prime packers, 5%c; fancy, 5% @6c. 

At the London auction there were 
930 casks offered of which 630 casks 
sold at prices unchanged to 6d higher. 
Mutton tallow is quoted at 29@33s; 
beef, 26s 6d@31s; good mixed, 27s. 
Australian tallow at Liverpool was 3d 
to 1s lower, fine being quoted at 30s 
and good mixed at 29s 3d. 

STEARINE—The market was rather 
quiet but steady. Oleo is quoted at 
9% @10%%c; medium, 9144 @9%4c; lower 
grades, 8% @9'%c. At Chicago, extra 
oleo was quoted at 9%c; prime oleo 9c. 

OLEO OIL—Consuming interest was 
limited, with the market more or less 
nominal. Prices quoted at 8c. At Chi- 
cago prime oleo was quoted at 7%c. 


See page 43 for later markets. 














LARD OIL—A fairly steady tone 
prevailed. Inquiry is good although 
no important business has been re- 
ported passing. At New York, prime 
was quoted at 12% @138c; extra winter, 
10%c; extra, 10%c; extra No. 1, 10e; 
No. 1, 9%c; No. 2, 9%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—With demand 
more or less of a routine character, 
there was nothing particularly new in 
this market. The tone was slightly 
better than prevailed a week ago. Pure 
oil was quoted at 13c; extra, 10%c; 
No. 1, 10%c; cold test, 16%c. 

GREASES—There was some talk 
current of a little improvement in ex- 
port inquiry, but on the whole business 
was extremely light. The improvement 
in demand reported in the middle west 
attracted some attention here. A bet- 
terment in the tallow situation had 
some influence. Sellers are not press- 
ing but consuming demand is far from 
brisk. The market remains rather 
quiet, although any betterment of con- 
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sequence in other directions would 
probably be reflected in the grease 
market. 

Yellow and house at New York were 
quoted at 4% @5c; A white, 5% @5%c; 
B white, 4% @5%c; and choice white, 
5% @6c. 

At Chicago, some business in choice 
white grease was reported at 5%4c 
loose, with some offering at 54c. Bids 
of 53%c were refused. A broader de- 
mand for medium and low grade 
greases is reported. At Chicago, 
choice white was quoted at 53% @5'%c; 
A white, 5c; B white, 4%c; yellow, 
414%4@45@c; brown, 4%@4c. 


——-feo—. - 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, July 10, 1930. 
Blood. 


Blood is quiet and buyers show little 
interest. Price nominally $3.50. 
Po... 
Ground and unground ...........eee6+ $ @3.50 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Buyers’ ideas are lower. Sales were 
made this week at $3.40 & 10. Prices 
of meat scrap reduced to $50.00@55.00 


per ton. 
Unit Ammonia, 


Unground, 1114 to 12% ammonia.$3.25@ 3.50 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 3.25@ 3.50 & 10 
TAGGIN. DOK ckcccusecassahesees 3.25@ 3.50 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

BOP BOM saves cccacccsccccoesesd 38.00@40.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


More interest is being shown in fer- 
tilizer materials. Inquiries are increas- 
ing. Producers ask $3.00 & 10. 

Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ 2.75@ 3.00 & 10 
low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. @ 2.50 & 10 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 16.00@18.00 
ee SO ere eee 2.75@ 3.00 


Cracklings. 


There is little activity in this mar- 
ket. Sales have been made at 80c but 
buyers’ ideas are lower. 

Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

WEG) ROMER. ns cnaulens dsesiedssate $ .80 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 55.00@60.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 40.00@45.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


_The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


Raw bone meal for feeding.......... $ @32.00 
Steam, ground, 8 & 50............... 27.00@28.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 25.00@26.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Market continues featureless. Few 
offerings are being made. Buyers show 
little interest. 


Per Ton. 


WR NE i vob wce da sand eee eee Seteae 
co a Per eer err 
Hide trimmings .... 
ERORE TEED ccc ccscccccncsccecccccote 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 

BIO, TROD. 8 oc vec tccvresscecsses a 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Per Ton. 


Horns, according to grade.......... $85.00@160.00 
Mfg. shin bones 60. 

Cattle hoofs ......... 

Tam DOMED cosccccccccsccccesscese 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 
Animal Hair. 


There is practically no interest. Most 
buyers have covered their requirement 
and are not in the market, as is usual 
at this time of the year. 








Coll and fleld dried. ........cccsccccess 14%@ 1%e 


lrocessed, grey, summer, per lb........ 2 @ 2%e 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib........ @ 4c 
Cattle switches, each®.........sccecses 1%@ 2%e 





* According to count, 








APRIL BY-PRODUCTS YIELDS. 


The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in April, 1930, are reported, with comparisons, by the U. S. 


Department of Agriculture as follows: 
Average wt. 


Per cent of 





per animal. live weight. ———_—___—_—Production————- —— 
a - - : 
Re s 8 S a es Ps = 25 
— 2 Se “a. 39 3 & a 
"ee “2g | ; es6 
BOS rv EOS Pa ESS u - = 6S 
aon 9 arn i arr & a iF 5 
4 < < < < < < < a 
Lbs Lbs. Pet. Pet. M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. Pet 
Edible beef fat!.......38.36 41.81 4.02 4.37 315,481 29,290 28,626 26,362 90.00 
Edible beef offal......31.53 31.73 3.30 8.32 259,028 20,654 20,750 20,006 96.86 
Cattle hides .......... 62.83 61.84 6.58 6.47 520,214 45,395 41,478 39,268 86.50 
Edible calf fat?........ 1.35 0.99 0.76 0.65 5,890 504 588 49 £9.00 
Edible calf offal...... 7.24 6.55 4.06 4.30 31,711 2,769 2,908 2,970 107.26 
ee aOR cere 35.61 15.58 15.61 1,699,630 124,888 137,953 123,565 98.94 
Edible hog offal ....... 7.42 7.24 3.19 3.17 347,533 20,915 25,798 25,123 120.12 
Pork trimmings ...... 14.79 14.29 6.34 6.26 690,187 43,122 57,146 49,586 114.99 
Inedible hog grease*... 2.74 2.87 1,18 1,26 128,727 10,216 10,381 9,989 97.78 
Sheep edible fat?...... 1.95 1.96 2.34 2.27 28,496 2,502 2,615 2,716 108.55 
Sheep edible offal...... 2.09 2.19 2.50 2.54 30,576 1,996 2,381 3,084 152.00 
ie: Unrendered. 2 Rendered. 











THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc.| 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 











Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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COTTON OIL WORK CENTERED. 

Earl S. Haines, secretary of the 
Shortening and Oil Division of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, 
was unanimously chosen executive sec- 
retary of the association at a meeting 
of the executive committee of the board 
of directors held at Memphis, Tenn., 
June 26 and 27. 

The office of executive secretary was 
created at the recent convention of the 
association. 

Under the supervision and control of 
the executive committee, Mr. Haines 
will have full jurisdiction over all af- 
fairs and all employes of the national 
association and its several divisions, 
both state and trade. 

Commenting on the establishment of 
this new office and Mr. Haines’ ap- 
—— President W. A. Sherman 
said: 

“This is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest forward steps your association 
has ever taken. It holds wonderful 
promise for the future.” 

Mr. Haines will relieve Christie 
Benet, general counsel of the associa- 
tion, of the managerial duties that have 
devolved upon him heretofore, and gen- 
erally extend the operations of the as- 
sociation in economic research and in 
cooperation with the federal and state 
governments and with agricultural and 
industrial groups. 

He is peculiarly fitted by training and 
experience to fill this larger position in 
the promotion of cottonseed oil inter- 
ests. For eleven years he was asso- 
ciated with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, where his experience was wide 
and varied. For two years he was as- 
sociated with Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry Wallace in the work of the agri- 
cultural department, and since Sep- 
tember, 1928, he has been secretary of 
the Shortening and Oil Division. 

The new executive offices will be lo- 
cated in Memphis, which has been Mr. 
Haines’ headquarters as secretary of 
the Shortening and Oil Division. Un- 
der a change in the by-laws the latter 
will operate as any other division of 
the association under Mr. Haines’ gen- 
eral supervision. 

George H. Bennett of Dallas, Tex. 
was re-elected treasurer and A. L. 
Ward educational director of the asso- 
ciation. 

—--— Qe 
PROCTER & GAMBLE IN FRANCE. 

The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
is reported to be negotiating for the 
purchase of the Cadum Soap Co., 


French soap manufacturers. R. R. 
Deupree, vice-president of Procter & 
Gamble, is in Europe, and has an- 





The Blanton Company 
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VEGETABLE OILS 
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nounced his intention of inspecting soap 
factories in Great Britain, France, and 
Germany for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing their production. Harvey C. 
Knowles, general manager, accompanies 
Mr. Deupree. The Cadum Soap Co. is 
said to be controlled by American capi- 
tal, and produces toiletries and soaps. 
The annual volume of the company is 
estimated to be over $25,000,000. 


= -fe——--- 
MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., July 9, 1930.—Cot- 
ton seed bids averaged higher Wednes- 
day, in sympathy with higher meal and 
outside markets, and a noticeable lack 


of selling pressure from any direction. 
Buying interest, however, was confined 
almost entirely to locals against sales 
higher up. While spot demand for the 
limited remaining stocks of old crop 
seed continues entirely indifferent as 
far as local mills are concerned, a little 
better demand has developed from the 
outside, and local dealers sales show 
some improvement. 

Contract grade of cottonseed shows 
a gross possibility of around $39.00 
for the old crop positions, and pos- 
sibly $38.00 for the new, the difference 
being due to lower new crop oil and 
meal, 

Cottonseed meal was firmer Wednes- 
day and trading limited, with the mar- 
ket closing on top. July at $34.00, 
August at $33.50, and October at $30.50, 
net higher about 50c on an average. 
The upturn apparently was mostly due 
to firmer outside markets and short 
covering, influenced by the upturn in 
corn and mill feeds. 

Selling was scattered and coming 
mostly from cash handlers against pur- 
chases of the actual, which apparently 
came out overnight at sharply lower 
levels. Pressure of these hedging sales 
was naturally on the old crop months, 
hut Texas production is also coming 
down to more nearlv an accepted paritv 
with the futures. Trade demand is still 
indifferent and an entire lack of export 
demand indicated. 


——— fe 
JAVA COCOANUT OIL EXPORTS. 


Exports of cocoanut oil from Java 
and Madura to the United States for 
the March quarter of 1930 amounted to 
4,700 metric tons, according to a De- 
partment of Commerce report. Exports 
of copra, copra cake and cocoanut oil 
from Javanese ports for the quarter 
are as follows: Copra and copra cake. 
from Batavia, 2,357 metric tons; from 
Surabaya. 4.247 metric tons; from 
Tjilatap, 5,861 metric tons; total, 12,465 
metric tons. Cocoanut oil, from Bata- 
via. 777 metric tons; from Surabava. 
1,394 metric tons: from Tjilatap. 5.762 
metric tons; total, 7,933 metric tons. 


oe > 
MEXICO LIFTS OILCAKE DUTY. 


Cottonseed oileake and meal and oil- 
seed cake, not specified, for use as 
cattle feed, may be exported from 


Mexico free of duty, by a decree effec- 
tive July 26. 1930. These products 


have been subject to an export duty of 
50 centavos per 100 gross kilos, plus a 
surtax of 2 per cent of the duty. 
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SEED BUYING CRITICIZED. 


Charging that there is practically no 
competition in bidding for cottonseed, 
Eugene V. Talmadge, commissioner of 
agriculture for Georgia, was critical of 
the cottonseed oil industry in his testi- 
mony given during the hearings held 
by the Federal Trade Commission on 
operations in the industry. 


The hearings, which began in Wash- 
ington on June 2 in compliance with 
two Senate resolutions adopted last 
winter requesting the Federal Trade 
Commission to find if the industry was 
violating the anti-trust laws, were 
moved to Atlanta, Ga., late in June and 
later will be extended to other southern 
cities. 

Mr. Talmadge was of the opinion that 
the uniformity of action on the part of 
oil millers in phases of the industry 
other than buying would indicate that 
“there is some sort of an agreement 
among them to fix prices.” He declared 
that oil mill operators decline to ex- 
change cottonseed meal and hulls for 
the seed, which was formerly a_ uni- 
versal practice. This has resulted in 
serious damage to the cotton farmers, 
he said. 

He criticized the oil mill operators 
for not permitting grading and weigh- 
ing of cottonseed at the point of origin, 
declaring that growers shipping seed 
under these conditions were forced to 
accept the price offered or pay out of 
their own pockets the cost of trans- 
portation to and from the mills. 

Harry Hodgson of Athens and Phil 
R. Lamar of Macon testified that oil 
mills in Georgia have been losing 
money and that they are endeavoring 
to set up a fair standardized method 
of grading seed. 


——e 
MARGARINE MATERIALS USED. 
Oleomargarine produced and the ma- 

terials used in its manufacture during 
May, 1930, with comparisons, were as 
follows, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Internal Revenue: 








May, 1930. May, 1929. 
Lhs. Lbs. 

Ingredients of uncolcred 

margarine: 
SE Sears + as 4:d'an kia cece 119,121 229,103 
en. REET EE ae ise 12,827,632 14,163,306 
Cottonseed oil ............. 1,990,145 = 2,360,665 
Derivative of glycerine..... Dee. -<wenewee 
Edible tallow ............. 200 1,950 
Sea e .. Bere 
. ears Eerie ery 6,623,061 7,066,230 
Mustard oil a 2.175 1,070 
Neutral lard 1,034,263 1,754,968 
I ae Saha Wines 2,787,024 3,916,270 
eee 492,782 560,469 
See 91,688 122,302 
he SSeS ee 28,473 93,971 
NE WEE 0.05 dau bab 0 odie 490,581 445,434 
 & 42a esse ads sn oa ton 1,990,508 2,258,845 
Soda (benzoate of) ........ 6,268 9,129 
FEE seh s00 x eaiene oe | ee res 

ES Gon kesadscenase supa 28,709,091 $2,998,712 
Ingredients of colored 

margarine: 
SSE cre roe 1,989 1,168 
SE ME soa ves cece eae 408,412 440,045 
ROPES SA ert eee 1,467 1,610 
oe errr 124,983 157,502 
Derivative of glycerine..... >” toawe cer 
REE che aveawwces sane Be Sssntant 
SE ats ac Lalas Mele ea a 812,264 447.903 
Neutral lard 118,068 172,929 
Se 269,591 369.247 
Oleo stearine .... 13.015 14,518 
Oleo stock ...... 6,489 18,205 
oY errr rr 10,684 37.341 
ME dhnns Vaweaeeunes 15,527 20,118 
FESS errr ric 95,649 111.745 
Soda (benzoate of) ....... 97 166 


Lo eat Ae ieee 1,378,256 1,790,497 
Total ingredients for col- 
ored and uncolored....... 30,087,347 34,784,200 
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V il Mark 
no 
" egetable Oil Markets 
. WEEKLY REVIEW 
sti- 
eld Trade Inactive—Disposition to Await The tone of the market remained de- developments. It is felt, however, that 
Developments—Refiners Doing Little cidedly steady, as the minor dips meet with a better feeling in the lard market 
: with support in the way of lifting of consumers will reenter shortly. 
" —Tone Steady—Cash Demand Slower th t th fl ft f Hl t hortl 
ek, le C ieee @ hedges. There has been considerable The consumption for June is figured 
sh- —Lar tter—Crop Frospec a- switching from September to October at about 275 egg weg 
S I ) t 275,000 bbls., which is about 
ith vorable. and quite a little September and Octo- the same as May and slightly below a 
= The season of the year is approach- ber changed for the new contracts, with year ago. 
ade : : : refiners’ interests credited with selling ~ The Gov t kl indi- 
shen the cott 1 trade will watch elling e Government weekly report indi 
vas rosie ae sgh “ee ng a a Agee the deferred futures. Commission cated that temperatures for the week 
ere closely the developments 0 ew houses were doing the reverse. There is averaged near normal in the Cotton 
and crop. The market for cotton oil fu- little in surrounding conditions to stim- Belt, though hot weather prevailed the 
— tures on the New York Produce Ex- ulate activity monn 4 way. . : _ latter part. Rainfall was mostly in the 
hat change was less active, as outside Cash. oil nang een vege enw for form of local showers, but they were 
. of interest has fallen off with the dispo- pe pare Rctieccntiee Ae Fir “ then A —— — in the lower Mississippi 
i i ent, : é Valley. r reci- 
ry sition to await more definite develop- able tele th pe oar of ea 
ent ments regarding the progress of the SOUTHERN MARKETS porting stations, and the progress of 
red cotton crop. Reports on prospects have New Orl cotton was generally good, though with 
ex- been favorable in the main, with gener- PR ac sutngpsirstash a complaints of shedding in the south. 
for ally good weather prevalent, although fi ser oil a gage New Crop Progress Fair. 
ee some rain would be beneficial in Texas, Fs aston lige ; The late crop needs rain in many 
. ates tenes ere was heavier trading in bleachable d 
ers Georgia and Mississippi. rane igaenioe <n aa ge p paren Pr Oki Mate mostly poor to 
S, 4 : refined: cottonseed oi is week at only fair. In lahoma, growth was 
_ The cotton oil market reftects r-adily ground 7%c, Texas basis, with good good in general, though some south- 
— the action of other commodities, and demand. Offerings were rather free, western sections need rain. In the cen- 
g 
rin, due to the limited interest in the mar- jy have diminished due to the come- ‘t#! Portions of the belt, progress varied 
: ees idl : considerably, with rains still needed in 
eed ket currently, prices fluctuate rapidly pack in the lard market and better tone many places. Showers were helpful in 
7 over moderate ranges. The outstanding in stock market. Some traders are ex- | ouisiana, and growth was Besse fair 
ows interest at this time, according to close — a further upturn = page oe 7 to good in Arkansas except where too 
observers, is said to be in the neighbor- Pesca oe pti Be nat "i oH dry locally. Other than this, advance 
hil hood of about 150,000 bbls., the smallest ;; y : ges 1 varied from only poor to fair. In the 
oil f seit ah a ws eink’ -tlalia Aa oil — pee ee. Mage = pac Atlantic coast states, conditions con- 
ing ae Se ee ee Commodities and weather cevelopmen’s tinued generally favorable, although 
in terest is in the September and October in new crop cotton. Practically no crude ootton needs rains in a few sna 
| position. It is not to be expected that moving, as stocks about exhausted for asétiie tn Mastin Gideala P ’ 
any material increase in activity will the season. New crop trading is not y : Sta. 
be manifest unless some decidedly un- yet under way The crude season is pretty well over 
; é eer S , and the market is nominal in all sec- 
favorable or definitely good reports are —_ ti a thes 
1 ons. The last bids in the Valley were 
D. received from the Cotton Belt. Memphis. reported at 7%c, with no quotations 
na- Market is Steady. (Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) ~_ ns points. le. Should 
‘ In three weeks or so, when a better : ‘ mixed sentiment prevails. ou 
ing ; , ’ V Memphis, Tenn., July 10, 1930.— ee ee 
idea will be had as to the potential : . the present crop prospects, which indi- 
as crop, refiners may take a definite stand, Crude cottonseed oil about sold out in cate a prospective outtarn of better 
eau or speculative interest may broaden this section. Market is nominal at 7c; than 14,500,000 bales be continued, the 
ait either way. In the meantime, the trade 43 per cent protein meal, $34.00; loose impression in some quarters is that cot- 
ee generally is disposed to mark time. The cotton seed hulls, $6.50. = oil prices are not high. On the 
action of the related commodities will _ other hand, any change for the worse 
; be the dominating factor in the mean- Dall in conditions would readily bring about 
308 sags a more friendly sentiment and probabl 
5, 306 time and, as a result, no decided change (Special Wire to The National Provisioner. ) Ore y 3 ment and probably 
1.665 either way is looked for. The Govern- mae - Sule 6 thee o in values. On the whole, 
‘93 ment report on acreage was somewhat alias, 1ex., July 10, -—Frime the trend depends largely on the out- 
less than the private estimates, indi- cotton seed nominal; prime crude oil, come of the crop. 
cating a reduction of 2.7 per cent, or a 6%c; 43 per cent cake and meal, $34.00; COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
total of 45,815,000 acres. hulls, $12.00; mill run linters, nominal. actions at New York: 
: 2 an —— tat —— AMMOND‘ 
712 1 HAMMON S 
1.168 
1045 
1.610 
7502 
Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 
G. H. Hammond Company 
Chicago, Illinois “ 
4.208 a 
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Thursday, July 3, 1930. 
—Range— —Closing— 

Old Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
| A eae A ae EP tk..-2e eee 
Pe hse esl isd ee ikae dace” See ee 
Sept. .... 500 850 844 845 a 850 
ES ook os 200 846 846 846a.... 
ces os sas 200 840 840 840a. 
New 
MW. ee koe be oe wes s 790 a 800 
See 2 800 800 795 a 801 
ee 3 808 802 802 a.... 
Pw Gals Sak alee oh alles 800 a 820 
oe b's 1 818 818 812 a 818 
DER fais Sheds os aca eee “SOD 

Sales, including switches, Old 900 


bbls., New 6 Contracts. 
Unquoted. 


Friday, July 4, 1930. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 


Saturday, July 5, 1930. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 


Monday, July 7, 1930. 


Crude S. E. 


Old 

DOE ait Ss SSS vies 5a 7e0 @...>- 
Lo Ee ee Pos eee Ree 
Sept. .... 3300 840 830 8383 a.... 
IES ws caiés 2700 840 832 833 a.... 
| eee 800 835 823 825 a 823 
New 

DSSS ds Cee eas aint 775 a 790 
eae as ae Kal Solis x 775 a 785 
BNR Sivas ois oS 90k 700: FD a .... 
URE ose ota secs aoe @: B16 
BN tos a) We os hoe eee e088 
EER an Ree 800 a 820 


Sales, including switches, Old 6,900 
bbls., New 3 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
Unquoted. 


Tuesday, July 8, 1930. 


Old 

Pbiccce WoC Ba so a ee 
| SAAS ee 790 a 830 
UES AReo i wee 830 a 835 
Se 100 831 8381 88la.... 
DG oie OE yoo SA 818 a 825 
New 

SS aa eee --- 70a 780 
Ea 2-390 FIO Wea .... 
SO sks. 1 775 775 776 a 782 


~~~ 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
=O. 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED Oll—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 





General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cable Address: a “Procter” 
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2 ee pr Ay ee ee 780 a 800 
BGS. 5.3 5 800 794 797 a 800 
nS a a See 800 a 820 

Sales, including switches, Old 100 
bbls., New 8 Contracts. Crude S. E. 


Unquoted. 
Wednesday, July 9, 1930. 


Old 

OS aie. |) VR 
Se aren ee 800 a 845 
Sept. .... 300 840 840 837 a 841 
LS 900 840 836 840 a 842 
| sont iain sisi ae Mai 827 a 833 
New 

Rb 55 55 es wa eae Rabe cc ee 
RE ses ies « 1 778 778 780 a 790 
NE nk cos 2 784 782 785 a 795 
PROG ssc? wee ure aa aracs aie 790 a 810 
oe 5 801 800 805 a 807 
ee oe 805 a 825 


Sales, including switches, Old 1,300 


bbls., New 8 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
Unquoted. 
Thursday, July 10, 1930. 

NE cuivom wake S550 cee es 
Es 5 klk nel ace a he oo 800 a .... 
OT SS errr er We 
SO semis! oes 840 840 840 a 842 
Lo AS hes tee > a ae 
Nov ‘abaes ees 810 a 840 
BOD Stns. ec ce? eiatet beeen 830 a 837 








See page 43 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—A steady but 
quiet market was generally indicated 
in this market. Quotations have varied 
little the past week, and business has 
been virtually at a standstill. The firm- 
ness in copra was ignored. The trade 
in general seems to be holding off at 
this time pending developments. At 
New York, spot tanks are quoted at 
6%ec and future shipment at 6%c. Pa- 
cific Coast tanks were quoted at 5%@ 
6c, depending on position. 

CORN OIL—Some sales have been 
made as high as 7c, but consuming in- 
terest has again fallen off somewhat 
and the market is steady quoted at 6% 
@7c f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—The market re- 
mains in a nominal position, with in- 
terest lacking. Domestic oil, f.o.b. 
mills, is quoted at 8@8%c and Pacific 
Coast at 8%c. 

PALM OIL—With limited offerings, 
the market ruled rather firm, although 
business is extremely slow. The mar- 
ket is in a nominal position, with trade 
factors reluctant to offer. At New York, 
shipment Nigre is quoted at 53sc and 
Lagos at 5% @5%c, with spot prices 
nominally quoted at 4c more. Twenty 
per cent acid oil for shipment is quoted 
at 55%c, and Benim and Port Harcourt 
for shipment at 5%éc. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—The market 








The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 


ALL VEGETABLE OILS 
In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 














oe emenmaemerss 


July 12, 1930. 


remains in a nominal position, with lit- 
tle or no interest indicated. New York 


tanks in bond are quoted at 64@6%c, 


while bulk oil for shipment is quoted 
at 6c c.if. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Some sales of 
oil in barrels at 6c were reported at 
New York, but the market is generally 
quiet and held at quoted levels. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nomi- 


nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—A steady mar- 
ket but limited interest at the moment 
is indicated. Store oil at New York is 
quoted at about %c over July; crude 
southeast, nominal; Valley, 7%sc bid; 
Texas, nominal. 

oa 


NEW ORLEANS OIL MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., July 7, 1930.—The 
cottonseed oil market ruled quiet but 
steady during the past week, with the 
July position showing the most 
strength. The improvement in the 
grain markets and firmness in cotton— 
especially the new crop months, to- 
gether with some short covering over 
the holidays—offset in a way the de- 
cline in lard. July oil closed on Thurs- 
day at 7.60c; October, 7.64c, and De- 
cember at 7.67c. 

The Government will issue its esti- 
mate of the cotton acreage in cultiva- 
tion as of July 1, on Tuesday, July 8. 
The trade is expecting the figures to 
show only a small decrease compared 
with last year. Private estimates 
range from 3.5 to 4.3 per cent decrease, 
or about 45,500,000 acres planted. 

The weather has continued to rule 
mostly hot and dry over the cotton belt. 
Progress in Texas and Oklahoma is 
reported good with some complaints of 
shedding. Atlantic States report early 
cotton blooming and conditions general- 
ly satisfactory. 

July lard closed unchanged on the 
week, with the late months showing 


considerable weakness. Hog prices 
were slightly higher, with receipts 
lighter than a week ago. Lard stocks 


increased 11,163,432 lbs. last month, 
against 13,631,621 lbs. last year. Total 
stocks are 35,209,000 lbs., against 132,- 
390,000 Ibs. last year. 

Refined oil closed steady on Thurs- 
day with Prime Summer Yellow quoted 
unchanged at 7.35c. 

Crude remained unchanged. Texas 
at 6.75¢ bid, and Valley and Southeast 
7.12%c bid. 

oo \ 

APRIL MARGARINE EXPORTS. 

Exports of oleomargarine from the 
United States during April, 1930, were, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, as follows: To 
United Kingdom, 33,651 lbs.; miscella- 
neous Europe, 930 lbs.; Miquelon and 
St. Pierre Islands, 750 Ibs.; Panama, 
21,264 lbs.; Mexico, 4,100 lbs.; Cuba, 
120 lbs.; Dutch West Indies, 2,020 lbs.; 
other British West Indies, 12,378 lbs.; 
Virgin Islands of U. S., 10,420 Ibs.; 
miscellaneous West Indies, 300 lbs. 
Total, 85,933 lbs., compared with 45,147 
Ibs. in April, 1929. 

HULL OIL MARKET. 


Hull, England, July 9, 1930. — (By 
Cable.) — Refined cottonseed oil, 30s; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 27s 3d. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products have been moderately 
active and irregular, advancing earlier 
in the week and then losing most of 
the gains. Cash demand is fair. The 
hog movement is moderate, and hogs 
are averaging slightly higher. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is quiet but steady, with 
the trade awaiting developments. Cot- 
ton crop prospects are mostly favorable. 
Refiners are doing little and are await- 
ing definite indications of crop. Crude 
is firm. Sales of Valley were made at 
7%c; nothing offered; cash demand 
slow; consumption expected to be about 
the same as last month or slightly less. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: Old contract. 
—July, $8.25 bid; Aug., $8.25@8.35; 
Sept., $8.40@8.42; Oct., $8.41@8.43; 
Nov., $8.10@8.40; Dec., $8.25@8.40. 

New contract. — Nov., $7.75@7.90; 
Dec., $7.80@7.90; Jan., $7.85@7.95; 
Feb., $7.90@8.10; March, $8.05@8.15; 
Apr., $8.10@8.25. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 5@5%c. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 8c. 
a * 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
New York, July 11, 1930. — Lard, 
prime western, $10.00@10.10; middle 
western, $9.85@9.95; city, 9%c; refined 
continent, 10%c; South American, 
ae Brazil kegs, 114%c; compound, 
10c. 
oo 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, July 11, 1930.—General 
provision market firm. American cut 
hams and picnics in good demand, sup- 
plies light. Square shoulders, dull; 
pure lard, fair. 

Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 109s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 74s; hams, long cut, 
109s; picnics, none; short backs, 84s; 
bellies, clear, 78s; Canadian, 84s; Cum- 
berlands, 80s; Wiltshires, none; spot 
lard, 51s. 

fe 
LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of provision on hand at Liv- 
erpool on June 30, 1930, were as fol- 
lows: 


June 30. 

1930. 
American and Canadian bacon, tons...... 2,129 
Hams, CORE .vcccccsccscccccccvensenvtenece 165 
ROP, COUOG; WR feiss cc vewecscccesance 848 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was rather 
quiet during the week ended July 5, 
according to cable advices to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard for the week were 576 metric tons. 
Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Germany’s 
most important markets were 83,000, at 
a top Berlin price of 14.06 cents a 
pound, compared with 77,000, at 18.82 
cents a pound, for the same week of 
last year. 


The Rotterdam market shows little 
alteration. 

The market at Liverpool was dull. 
Consumptive demand, poor. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 23,000 for the 
week, as compared with 19,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended July 5, 1930, 
was 106,000 as compared with 77,000 
for the corresponding week of last year. 

a 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 
Imports of provisions into Liverpool 


during June, 1930, as reported by the 
Liverpool Provision Trade Association: 


June, 1930. 
Bacon, including shoulders, Ibs......... 3,475,472 
ERNE, SU oo 88 6c eas teiqanee case4es we 4,574,752 
TAPG, WOMB cvcccccdecsccccecacvesecesen 38,919 


The approximate weekly consumption 
ex-Liverpool stocks for the months 
given is reported as follows: 


Bacon, Ham, Lard, 

Ibs. Ibs. tons. 

Jued, 1BRS x... occa tes 751,184 1,274,232 565 

Bae SEN << scanned cos 981,008 1,209,152 371 

GUNG, THEO sc cccccccce 1,483,216 1,421,280 585 
or 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
at New York for week ended July 3, 
1930, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics: 

Point of * 





origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef......... 11,790 lbs. 
Argentine—Oleo stearine ............. 90,800 Ibs. 
Brazil—Canned corned beef........... 62,810 lbs. 
CRMREMRMOOTD nos ce cc ccderecccvesoces 997 Ibs. 
GOTHIRMF—EAOMB oo cite ces ccccccces 500 lbs. 
Germany—Sausage ............-eeeeeee 5,370 Ibs. 
Germany—Bouillon cubes .. 2,437 lbs. 
Holland—Sausage ......... 720 lbs. 
Holland—Ham ........... 310 Ths 
Uy ee eee 355 Ibs 
a: SP ARs re 182 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef.......... 17,100 lbs. 

—-—e  - 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to July 11, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 73,257 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 46,067 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 147,211 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 5,403 quarters. 


or 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended July 5, 1930, amounted to 5,572 
metric tons, compared with 4,835 metric 
tons for the same period of 1929. 

on oad 

FILIPINOS EAT MARGARINE. 


Consumption of margarine in the 
Philippines has shown a steady in- 
crease in recent years, the bulk of the 
product being imported from the Neth- 
erlands. The 1929 import was valued 
at $190,310. 

It is estimated that 90 per cent of 
the oleomargarine imported finds its 
demand in the provinces where refrig- 
eration is practically unknown and 
where the purchasing power of the peo- 
ple is usually quite low, according to 
a special report to the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The quality of the product is sec- 
ondary if the product possesses satis- 
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factory keeping qualities in the warm 
climate. The demand for oleomarga- 
rine was not built upon the product’s 
particular characteristics but upon its 
similarity to tinned butter. Fancy 
quality oleomargarine would find prac- 
tically no demand, since tinned butter 
is purchased by those wishing a bet- 
ter product. 

To meet competition in the islands, 
style of packing is important. Two 
sizes of tins are sold, one containing 
190 grams or approximately 6% oz. and 
the other 390 grams or about 13% oz. 

The trade mark or brand must be 
stamped on the top or bottom of tins 
instead of the side, and the can itself 
must be a plain, shellacked container. 

This is important because the de- 
mand is largely from the uneducated 
class in the provinces who rely on the 
outside appearance of the tin when in- 
dicating their purchases. The Filipino 
is brand-conscious and is slow to adopt 
goods of an unfamiliar brand. How- 
ever, this makes him a loyal customer 
when he becomes thoroughly familiar 
with any new type of merchandise. 

The product retails at approximately 
16c a can for the smaller sizes and 30c 
a can for the larger, and only the col- 
ored margarine is desired. 

a 


MARGARINE CONSUMPTION. 


World consumption of margarine in 
1930 will reach an approximate total 
of 2,500,000,000 lbs., a per capita allot- 
ment of one and one-fourth pounds, ac- 
cording to a survey of the industry 
recently completed by H. E. Barnard. 

——e—_—_ 
SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 


Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, July’ 10, 
1930, based on sales made by member 
companies of the Shortening and Oil 
Division of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, were as follows: 

Shortening. 


Per Ib. 

North and Northeast: 

Camlete, 26,000 Ine... cccccccccccccese 10% 

Be i ne cicccccecccevebe 1 

Less than 3,500 Ibs.............000- @uy% 
Southeast: 

3, MUM ccaddndenedehibecnedsecccce @10% 

Less than 3,500 Ibs. ...........0000- @l1 
Southw 

Carlots, 26,000 Ibs. ..........seeeee 10% 

10, Ibs. Tiisdcccccceccccccces 10% 

Less than 10,000 Ibs................- 11 
DE SPE re cbseercessocicveecsawes 11% 

Salad Oil 

North and Northeast: , 

CGE, BEGG BRB. oo cc cccccsnccndene 10% 

Sr 2 ae ree 10% 

KM OS WOES eek s co sctsnokpeneteree 11% 
South: 

Carkets, 36,000 Was oo 0s vacceséccecces 10% 

Tees Cem CRrbete occ cigececevsene 10% 
PAGO GOOREs 6c. cccccnieedese ciaeweeeeus 104% 


Cooking Oil—White. 
Yc per lb. less than salad oil. 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
%c per lb. less than salad oil. 


eet bisinne 
MAY MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 


Actual figures for the production of 
margarine during May, 1930, with 1929 
comparisons, are reported by manufac- 
turers to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture as follows: 





May, 1930. May, 1929. 

Lbs. 8. 
i EPP ree tee 23,683,188 26,954,237 
CON eine diccccsecctcvces 1,128,356 1,402,273 
TN Aven sainsevcccagvne 24,811,544 28,356,510 


Watch the “Wanted’ and “For Sale” 
page for bargains. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., July 10, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Weighty steers, mostly $1.00 low- 
er; yearlings and light steers, unevenly 
25@75c higher. Yearlings are now 
selling on parity and, in instances, at 
a premium over weighty steers on 
grade for grade basis, all weighty bul- 
locks being at season’s low time, and 
lowest since early 1927. Extreme top 
weighty bullocks, $12.25, but practical 
top $11.60, very little passing $11.00; 
long yearlings, up to $11.75; heifer 
yearlings, to $11.25. An excessive sup- 
ply of weighty steers featured every 
session, but yearlings and light steers 
were too scarce to go around, this pref- 
erence for light offerings mirroring 
dressed trade market where call is cen- 
tering on light carcasses. Fat cows 
about steady, but closed weak; cutters, 
‘strong; bulls, 25@50c higher; vealers, 
$1.00 higher. It was largely a steer 
run, with medium weight and weighty 
good to choice grainfeds predominating. 

HOGS—Widening of the price range 
to the disadvantage of hogs scaling 
over 230 lbs. outstanding feature of the 
week’s trade. Compared with a week 
ago: Hogs scaling 220 lbs. down, 10@ 
15¢ off, with heavier weights 40@50c 
lower and packing sows around 25c 
lower. Today’s top, $9.70; bulk 160- 
to 230-lb. weights, $9.35@9.60; 240 to 
270 Ibs., $9.00@9.30; 280 to 340 lbs., 
$8.70@9.00; desirable 130 to 150 lbs., 


$9.00@9.50; pigs, $8.50@9.00; bulk 
packing sows, $7.65@8.00, smooth light- 
weights up to $8.25 and $8.35. 
SHEEP—Late trade quite active; 
prices on native lambs unchanged from 
week ago; rangers strong to zdc high- 
er; native throwouts, 50c@$1.00 up; fat 
ewes, steady to strong; native lambs, 


$10.50@11.00, largely $10.75; top to 
outsiders, $11.25; common throwouts, 
$7.00@7.50. Range lambs _ opened 


around $11.00, closed mostly $11.25; 
throwouts to killers, $8.00@8.50; fed 
yearlings, $8.50@9.50; fat ewes, $2.50 
@3.50; top, $3.75. 
ae sa 

KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Kansas City, Kan., July 10, 1930. 

CATTLE—Demand this week shifted 
from matured steers to yearlings, and 
for first time in several months year- 
lings are selling higher, grade for 
grade, than heavy steers. Grain fed 
yearlings are firm to unevenly higher, 
with maximum upturns of 50c on light 
yearlings. Matured grain feds and 
western grassers were 25@75c lower, 
spots $1.00 off on heavy steers. Choice 
943-lb. yearlings topped at $11.25; 
choice medium weight steers reached 
$10.85, and choice 1,328-lb. beeves 
brought $10.35. Bulk of fed steers 
cashed from $8.00@10.00, while com- 
mon to medium western steers brought 
$5.50@8.25. Light mixed yearlings 
scored $10.85. Slaughter cows were 


July 12, 1930. 


steady to 25c lower, while bulls ad- 
vanced 25c. Vealers and calves ruled 
strong to 50c higher, with the late 
vealer top at $10.00. 

HOGS—Light and medium weights 
were the best sellers this week, and 
are closing steady to weak with last 
Thursday. Strong weight butchers and 
packing sows show a loss of 15@25c. 
The week’s extreme top of $9.30 was 
paid on Monday. Bulk of 170- to 250- 
Ib. averages sold from $9.10@9.15, and 
260- to 300-lb. kinds went at $8.75@ 
9.00. Packing sows on the close bulked 
at $7.35@7.75. 

SHEEP—With moderate local re- 
ceipts, fat lambs moved readily most 
days, and values are strong to 25c 
higher than a week ago. Range lambs 
topped for the week at $11.00, and 
many consignments moved at $10.75@ 
11.00. Best natives reached $10.65. 
Mature classes are steady to 10c high- 
er, with range ewes upward to $3.35. 

——--fe—__— 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Omaha, July 10, 1930. 
CATTLE—Prices on fed steers and 
yearlings followed a very uneven 
course during the week. Yearlings held 
mostly steady, with weights under 800 
Ibs. strong to 25c higher. Light steers 
and long yearlings declined 25@50c, 
and weights above 1,100 lbs. show a 
decline for the week of 50c@$1.00, 
weighty steers off most. Heifers show 
an upturn of 25@50c; beef cows, 
steady; cutter grades, strong to 25c 
higher. Bulls advanced 25@50c, and 
vealers $1.00@1.50, with the practical 
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top at $12.00. The week’s top price 
of $11.25 was paid for weighty steers, 
light steers and yearlings. Choice 
light heifers earned $10.25. 

HOGS—Liberal receipts resulted in a 
downward swing to hog prices. The 
market has been decidedly uneven, with 
weightier offerings, as well as packing 
sows, showing most loss. Lights and 
medium weight butchers show a de- 
cline for the period of 15@25c; weighty 
butchers and packing sows, 25@40c 
lower. On Thursday, top was $9.00, 
paid for 190-lb. averages, with bulk 
160- to 300-lb. weights, $8.40@8.90, ex- 
treme weight butchers down to $8.25. 
Packing sows, $7.40@7.75; light sows, 
to $7.85; extreme rough sows, $7.25. 

SHEEP—Moderate receipts have cre- 
ated a firmer undertone to the lamb sit- 
uation, and comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday show values strong to 25c 
higher. Matured sheep are unchanged. 
Bulk slaughter range lambs on Thurs- 
day sold $10.50@10.75; choice grade 
quoted up to $11.00. Native lambs, 
mostly $10.25@10.40; fed clipped lambs, 
$9.75; slaughter ewes, medium to 
choice, $1.50@3.00. 

—— de 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., July 10, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Good quality fed light weight 
steers and yearlings sold fully steady; 
other native steers, 50c lower; spots 
down more; western steers, 30@60c 
lower; mixed yearlings and heifers, 25 
@50c higher; cows, 20@50c lower; low 
cutters, 25c higher; medium bulls, 50@ 
75c higher; good and choice vealers, 
$1.75@2.00 higher. Bulk of native 
steers scored $7.50@10.35, with ma- 
tured kinds and yearlings making 
$11.25 as top. Most western steers 
brought $6.85@8.35. Fat mixed year- 
lings and heifers bulked at $9.25@10.50, 
with $11.00 as top sale. Top cows re- 
corded $8.50; bulk of matrons, $5.50@ 
6.50; low cutters, mostly $3.25@4.00; 
best medium bulls, $7.00; top vealers, 
$12.75. 

HOGS—Since Wednesday of last 
week all hogs advanced 25@40c, al- 
though the advance on weightier butch- 
ers was later erased. An extreme high 
of $9.80 was paid Monday, while 
Thursday’s top was $9.75. Bulk of 150 
to 260 lbs. cashed at $9.25@9.70; sows, 
$8.00 @8.25. 

SHEEP—Compared with Wednesday 
of last week, lambs sold steady to 25c 
higher; throwouts and sheep, steady. 
Practical top on Thursday was $10.75, 
a few up to $11.00, while bulk went at 
$10.25@10.75. Throwouts earned $4.50; 
fat ewes, $2.50@3.50. 

a oa 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., July 10, 1930. 
CATTLE—Yearling and light weight 
steer prices ruled firm under urgent 
demand, while buyers displayed interest 
only in medium and heavy weight 
beeves at sharp discounts, with losses 
for the week figuring 50@75c for the 
most part. Choice light steers topped 
at $11.75; medium weight beeves 
stopped early at $11.00, and most grain 
(Continued on page 48.) 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, July 10, 1930, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
ing pigs excluded): 


Lt. It. (140-160 lbs.) gd-ch...... $ 9.30@ 9.65 $ 9.40@ 9.65 $ 8.50@ 8.90 $ 8.60@ 9.10 $ 8.75@ 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch..... 9.50@ 9.70 9.50@ 9.70 8.60@ 8.90 8.80@ 9.20 25@ 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 9.50@ 9.70 9.55@ 9.70 8.60@ 9.00 9.10@ 9.20 -25@ 
Med. wt. (200-220 lbs.) gd-ch... 9.35@ 9.70 9.45@ 9.70 8.65@ 8.90 9.10@ 9.20 00@ 
(220-250 lbs.) gd-ch........... 9.10@ 9.40 9.25@ 9.60 8.60@ 8.90 8.90@ 9.15 @ 


8 
8 
Hvy. wt. (250-290 Ibs.) gd-ch... 8.85@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.35 8.35@ 8.75 8.65@ 9.10 
(290-350 lbs.) gd-ch........... 8.65@ 9.00 8.85@ 9.20 8.25@ 8.65 8.60@ 9.00 
Pkg. sows (275-500 lbs.) med-ch. 7.35@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.35 7.10@ 7.90 7.25@ 8.15 
Sitr. pigs (100-130 lbs.) gd-ch.... 8.50@ 9.25 &.75@ 9.50 .......... 7.50@ 8.50 
Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 8.99-260 Ibs. 9.55-205 Ibs. 8.52-265 lbs. 9.07-224 lbs. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 


RENE we sooe 
oJ 
oa 


4 
8 
a 


5333 
=SIZSSeeee 
SARRSSSESE 





Choice 11,00@11.75 11.00@12.00 10.50@11.50 10.50@11.50 10.50@11.25 

7 > SSS Rig ate 9 ia aes a 10.00@11.00 9.25@11.00 9.50@10.50 9.25@10.50 9.25@10.50 

Medium |. :.. 8.75@10.00 7.50@ 9.25 8.25@ 9.50 7.50@ 9.25 8.00@ 9.25 

Common 6.50@ 8.75 6.00@ 7.50 6.25@ 8.25 5.50@ 7.50 6.25@ 8.00 
STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.) 

SE sss thaw erghaseniaxke’ 11,00@12.00 11.25@12.00 10.25@11.25 10.00@11.25 10.75@11.50 

ced cates es 9.50@11.25 9.25@11.25 9.25@10.50 8.75@10.50 9.50@10.75 

MIR ee osc sui ue 8.50@10.00 7.50@ 9.25 8.25@ 9.50 7.50@ 9.25 6.00@ 8.25 

oS, RS et ae Sein aea 6.50@ 8.50 6.00@ 7.50 6.25@ 8.25 5.75@ 7.75 10.75 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : 

OS ite Gr ee 10.75@11.50 11.25@12.00 10.25@11.25 10.00@11.00 10.60@11.75 

MET 5. See oe ie cia ions 9.25@11.00 9.00@11.25 9.25@10.25 8.75@10.00 9.504910.60 

1 SR ee atte ae 8.50@ 9.50 7.75@ 9.00 8.25@ 9.25 7.50@ 8.75 8.50@ 9.50 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 

Fit SRO RE ae arts ais 10.50@11.50 11.25@12.00 10,25@11.00 10.00@11.00 10.50@11.50 

CHORE es A ote aaack canes fed 9.00@10.50 9.00@11.25  9.25@10.25  8.75@10.00 9.500910.50 
HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : 

MAID Ph chats pn semccini tes 10.50@11.25 10.50@11.50 9.50@10.50 9.75@11.00 9.75@10.75 

REM Notte cistecnc ances cowuirs 9.75@10.75 9.00@10.50 8.75@ 9.75 8.75@10.25 9:28¢910.25 

1 TS ae ete 8.50@ 9.75 7.75@ 9.00 7.75@ 8.75 7.50@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.25 

CORR os so aowrec cactus 6.00@ 8.50 6.00@ 7.75 6.00@ 7.75 6.25@ 7.50 7.25@ 8.50 
cows: 

MN os oa ancdweds ahsews 7.75@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.75 7.25@ 8.25 5.75@ 7.25 

MEME Rf Sects da hc fare 7.00@ 8.00 6.75@ 8.00 6.25@ 7.75 6.00@ 7.25 0500 7.50 

Com-med, ova avn ee eeeeees 5.006 7.00 5.00@ 6.75 4.75@ 6.25 4.75@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.50 

; “Cea @ 5.25 3.00@ 5.00 3.25@ 4.75 3.00@ 4.75 3.50@ 5.2 

BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): ” et 

ANS ORR Re EN ie 7.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.00 6.25@ 7.50 6.50@ 7 

j : y @ 7.1 .50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 

PII fission ok os< 6.00@ 7.60 4.50@ 7.00 4.75@ 6.50 4.75@ 6.50 £308 6.50 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 

1 Gai Je 5 RET Ramis 11.50@13.50 11.00@12.75 10.50@12.50 8.00@10.00 9.00@12.00 

10.00@11.50 8.50@11. 8.50@10.50 5.50@ 8. 50@ 9. 
6.00@10.00 3 8. 2 ce SRtE 


5.00@ 8.50 3.00@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.50 





@11.00 

@ 8.50 

@10.00 8,00@10.00 6.00@ 9.00 .00G 

So s0o @ 6.00@ 9.00 


7.00@ 9.00 8. 
5 5.50@ 8.00 3.00@ 6.00 4.00@ 6.00 


4.50@ 7.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 


Lambs (90 Ibs. down): gd-ch.... 10.25@11.35 10,00@11.00.  9.75@11.00 9.75@11.00 _9.25@ 10.50 





{All ‘welghts}—Common”....:: 6.80@ 9.00 $90@ 800 Son Seo S30@ 81S 1-T8@ 0.25 
Yearling Wethers: 
(90-110 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ........ 6.50@ 9.50 6.00@ 9.00 5.50@ 7.75 5.25@ 8.00... 
Ewes: (90-120 Ibs.)—med-ch..... bes | eH 2.50@ 3.50 1.75@ 3.00 2.25@ 3.35 1236 oe 
(AN welghts)—Oul-com. <1... 100@ 280 Lesg ate “wee ie “OBES 260g 3a 
NASHVILLE 
se! Climb Up! 
CINCINNATI | m Pp 2 
DAYTON 
DETROIT 
eg pe The Kennett- Murray Live 
: Stock Buying Organization 
INDIANAPOLIS gives you “Rounds of Oppor- 
LAFAYETTE tunity” for Service and 
LOUISVILLE Satisfaction in the buying of 
CATTLE CALVES SHEEP 
AHA LAMBS HOGS 


SIOUX CITY 


Kennett-Murray Live Stock 
Buying Organization 
Service Dept., Washington, D. C. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS FRIDAY, JULY 11, 1930. : SLAUGHTER REPORTS 
eee TOS ER Rar ENS wed we — Special reports to The National Provisioner Pu 
MONDAY, JULY 7, 1930. Omaha «sb alyy ek tage Ae 1200 12000 7.509 Show the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 cente 
adi eae got MR GE "Dy 5 centers for the week ended July 5, 1930, with 1930 
Cattle Hogs Sheep gh RSS SE oe 1,200 9,000 1,500 a 930, 
attie. =. Sih ORI Es W sig s's)bss x v's 700 «7,500 += 7,500 comparisons: Nati 
Chicago ........+...+++ 24,000 38,000 = 10,000 Sioux City ............+. 2,000 9,500 1,500 CATTLE. 
ees Ge ondnss saab es 8,000 9,000 6,000 ie RRR SS 1,300 3,000 500 ae Cc 
DL. tnpehtacves deseo se 9,000 21,000 12,000 Oklahoma City ....-..... 500 1.100 300 Ww —<_ ou incu 
Bis MAD. ccdvconstansvov 5,000 §=11,500 3,000 Fort Worth . 1.300 600 1,000 = ed pew — Arm 
St. Joseph 3,000 6,500 6,000 Milwaukee .............. 200 800 100 uly 9. week. ted Swift 
Sioux City . 5,000 11,000 1,500 Denver ... 100 300 ESR CRE Ty er: 15,863 16,7 O4 Morr 
St. Paul ... "3,000 10,000 1,500 Wichita ... 300 1,200 100 Kansas cual 12,562 Wils 
Oklahoma City 300 600 300 Indianapolis ............. 500 =5,000 = 1,000 Omaha ........ sees 13,796 Angl 
Fort Worth 2,100 = 1,600 1,600 pittsburgh .............. es 1,500 500 St. Louis .............46. , 2 6,648 G. 
Milwaukee 300 800 time | aS 400 2,500» 1,800 St. Joseph 57 5,810 Libb 
RCo en deeds sis knese 1,100 2,000 i... 100 1,500 800 Sioux City 7,075 1 6,275 Br 
PD ts .oat cs dead > & 100 500 a Coen. ce 500 700 COR WHEE | cesndiccvccvcess ,122 ‘ 7 960 Pack 
DL! ton odhnsenenss'e 800 1,900 300 Fort Worth 4,238 “ae 
Indianapolis ............. 600 6,000 500 —o— Philadelphia Se eo eer a 1,138 1,440 1,35 — 
DL iacencncencas = 1,300 3,000 3,900 . Indianapolis ............ ,082 ,197 
ME ooo ocr ences '900-«'300,-«1'300 +«=306 CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. = New York & Jersey City. 77750 7,814 81204 a 
eT 1,600 4,600 1,800 ° ‘ Oklahoma City ......... 3,772 3,889 2,423 ss 
(hevetand 900 3.400 2.100 Summary of top prices for livestock Cincinnati ..:.......:..: 1,946 2,205 2,384 
Nashville 100 400 1,200 at leading Canadian centers, week SEE. S54 > 0440 nos-0'09 1,549 2,232 1,971 
TUESDAY, JULY 8, 1930. ended July 3, 1930, with comparisons, WIRY oso cscs acca 85,746 88,834 84,107 Arm 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. aS reported by the Dominion Live Stock HOGS. sane 
ENS ES OE 5,000 24,000 10,000 Branch: Chicag 5 as 5 7 Morr 
" 0 0 Bb?) claweantoccusuaw’ 115,333 147,105 113,670 Mor 
Kansas City ........---. 5,000 6,500 = 5,000 BU TC HER STEERS. Kansas City .......6.06 14,842 28,153 24,600 Swif 
he li ia RIE 7,000 15,000 4 00-1,200 Ibs. RENO. CagsoN sc ssnkioe 37,494 62,776 47,436 Wils 
St. Louis ............++. oa. rr eo—4 ye Week Same ME SMS... 2.6050. .e00e 19,881 36,014 23,735 Othe 
St. Joseph .........-+++. 1.0 " ‘7 ended Prev. week 8t. Joseph .............. 5,38 17,744 ‘ 
Sioux City .............. 2,500 11,500 S00 July 3. week SMD. MiG ROMY... 0525. c0acas 25,766 To 
SEE bs Sekeonndnes one 1,000 5,500 500 2 a or Wichita .. ; 3,602 
Oklahoma City .......... 700 1,000 Te SS Peer rere By 65 $ 9.35 Fort Worth ........-.--. 4.350 
Fort Worth 2,000 500 400 Montreal kgne 56dawiew keno 15 9.00 Philadelphia 12°421 
Milwaukee 400 1.200 300 Ww DD. 0600660000600 9.50 10.00 Indianapolis 20316 
= arrer 500 «1,100 300 Calgary ................ 9.15 9.25 New York & Jersey City. 37.427 —_ 
Louisville : ae 300 500 ae 9.25 9.25 Okiahoma City ........ 4,263 Cuds 
Wichita .... 300 1,900 200 Prince Albert .......... sate 8.50 femal .......... 14416 16355 17.513 Dold 
Indianapolis > 6 1 Se Me .....-+----- rg a BE NE Skaseenserninces 5,375 6,735 4,076 Mor 
Pittsburgh ree 500 lp ee 9.50 8.50 10.75 Prost heeceets Pinter wid 
alld at ele eeaea - oe. VEAL CALVES. ne 300,135 445,664 356,919 tebe 
Ganteet ..........2.... 100 900 500 Toronto COTE AT $11.50 $9.50 $14.50 SHEEP. “ae 
“le hee ‘ "eres 9. 5 2.51 M. 
Spree connect: Sey ee A MR Re RES 15,847 44,572 41,941 oma 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, 1930. RUNNIN. 3c sccacccce 10.00 10.00 11.50 Kansas City ............ 24,716 25,614 19,398 he: 
Att 10:00 11.00 Sars MORNE speci 5.5 Sey vies 28,650 295085 23,242 7 5 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. pince albert 8.00 750 See Me MN ovens neisaaess 14,652 21,566 18,083 So. | 
. r ss pilapaled aye lakes ‘ > “fp MR HNN 5305 creche ss 16,593 25,9382 18,980 Linc 
SEH cee esees shore 10,000 19,000 15,000 Moose Jaw ............ 9.00 8.00 12.00 ¢& - . . 
es | REE 5.5 6,000 6,000 Saskatoon ............-. 8.00 8.00 10.00 Stoux City .............. 10,766 = 9,186 3,628 Mort 
2 MNS fea bs ch cccadsneas f 15,000 11,000 Wichita .......-..-.505+ 540 1,055 607 Nag! 
EE ainda ss etka wew J 8,500 3,000 SELECT BACON HOGS. Fort Worth .......--.-2+ sees 3, 4,512 Sine 
St. Joseph ; 6,000 7,000 ‘Toronto ................ $12.50 $12. be en sete ee eeeees = Heo = Wilt 
Sioux City 11,000 1,300 Montreal ............... 13.25 13 Ps Now Yok ie Setcas Gis hae iss 59 ro Othe 
2 ye RRR 1,900 9,500 700 Winnipeg ......0022222: 11.75 11.50 ‘aan. ae eee SCR ; 
Oklahoma City ......... 300 1,000 RRS 11.00 11.75 Cistemats F secccsvece 3.605 3157 1.020 Te 
Fort Worth .........---- 2,200 400 400 Edmonton .............. 11.00 11.35 ss ga aa 1725 2'244 © 2°158 
Milwaukee DcRakise sparks 300 1,300 4 Prince Albert .......... 10.95 oe: eee ope ores ecere ee eseses gee ee sia 
SEEMS» #6he = '> > 's's\9/~'s : 5. RNY 5s son occ sien 11.05 11.55 2. = naar 
Laulovtie ye > cee Me oe a4 eo 13-GF Total .........+ 0. eee 198,494 253,416 199,044 = 
Wichita 200 =: 1,600 300 eee eee Swit 
Indianapolis 1,000 5,000 1,300 Mor! 
Se en, AEE ee eee 1,500 500 Toronto $13.00 $16.50 U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. Rast 
—— on — —_ Montreal 15.00 17.00 H 1 h d d Am¢ 
ee 2 Winnipeg 12.00 17.00 ogs slaughtere under feder in- Heil 
Cleveland . ++. 400 1,600 400 Calgary 11.00 14.00 rd t ent te af be ° al hi Kre; 
Nashville 200 500 1,200 Edmonton .............. 9.00 10.00 16.00 a ype d d Frids —_ , a 1980. the Oth 
5 ; Prince Albert .......... ene he 9.00 week ende rida u : 
THURSDAY, JULY 16, 2900. Moose Jaw ............ 10.00 11.00 15.00 a os ai Te 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Saskatoon .............. 11.00 nether 15.00 Weekenfed Prev. weak 
ET eee tee - 7,000 28,000 9.000 a July 3. week. 1929. 
Keness City ............ 2,500 4.500 4,000 (Biitiee veins bees 55 115,333 147,105 ~—-118,670 Swi 
QMADR ..cccccrccccsceses 13,000. 2,700 NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. Kansas City, Kan.... 37,951 63,591 38,427 Arn 
wie t eee eee ee eee rend _— TE et ae Sos ners 60,733 49,637 Mor 
9.000 *'800 Receipts of livestock at New York [St. louis .......... vo. 236 aoe oan 
IO eS ARES 6,000 18,500 markets for week ended July 5, 1930, st. Paw ’...........) 35. 40,147 29/170 T 
< ffici es - St. Joseph, Mo. 22,502 J 
-—- ae SO ous ally reported by the U. S. Bu- ft, Josep 5, 26,959 23,252 
1,600 200 ~reau of Agricultural Economics: New York and J.C... 17/603 20,761 23,812 
< gts stable aides 4 1 r+ Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. ~—— Cud 
1,100 300 Jersey City ........ 3,785 9,401 300 60,417 Includes East St. Louis, Il. _ 
Indianapolis. 5.000 1,200 Central Union 2350 «928 2 Sea smi 
Pittsburgh 1,000 300 New York .......... 217° «2,974 “i Oth 
Cincinnati 1,400 1,200 wie aaa soe Watch the “Wanted and For Sale 
Pattee shes ecseces ee Mees oe 2,é ° sas 5 
IIE Sac sob wn 200 1,400 3% Previous week ..... S700 12878 7 page for business opportunities or bar- 2 
WUOGRVES 2. nc ccc cce cece 100 600 Two weeks ago .... 6,641 11,987 17,394 70,972 gains in equipment. 
Mor 
| Wil 
Oth 
Long Distance Phone Cc a B f Li Stock Information furnished : 
YARDS 0037 ommission Buyer of Live Stoc regarding trading in J 
= s 
Private WirestoClear- Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards ntracts for future 
4 ’ contracts 
ing House Floor and Chi Illinoi deli t ei 
Hog Alle icago, Illinois elivery, upon reques a 
og y f 
Fre 
Wi 
Du 
| Kee 
BANGS & TERRY CHAS. B. REYNOLDS 
{ 
° “a ain 
. . . 
Buyers of Livestock _ Order Buyer Cattle Exclusively 
e + 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs STOCK YARDS, SOUTH OMAHA, NEBR. * 
M Sw! 
Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 14 years packing house buyer An 
Meference: Steck Yards National Benk. Any Bank in Twin Cities for all grades of beef cattle on 
Write or wire us Correspondence solicited 
7 
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July 12, 1930. THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES ST. PAUL. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co, .... 1,364 2,250 8,553 1,136 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 365 685 943 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Thursday, July 3, 
1930, with comparisons, are reported to ‘The 














y > » ene 

National Provisioner as follows: psa ol — Go. ra? ; _— bac saab 7 

CHICAGO. NE ica cussedivs 536 21 «6,499 7 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. BR ee 4,936 6,308 28,798 2,478 

Armour and Co.......... 629 3,687 
ENE OO NS 5 0.53.6 5e0 eee e 775 6,137 MILWAUKEE. 
EOE Ge Ds vewwapwieance 704 2,458 
i EL” 650 3,620 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co... : +++ DPlankinton Pkg. Co. 977 4,308 = 7,291 789 
G. H. Hammond Co..... 200 ses) ULD.B.Co., New York 1 ae ee oar 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. = R. Gumz & Co..... 








Brennan Packing Co., 4,005 hogs; Seten eae Armour and Co., Mil. 2,115 

Packing Co., 200 hogs; Boyd, Lunhum & a 200 N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. vince 

hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 2,315 hogs; ol ree ree 363 86 

Agar Packing Co., 2,269 hogs; others, 22,777 hogs. —- -———- —-- -—— 
Total: Cattle, 16,748; calves, 3,084; hogs, Ss pice skw aces 1,554 6,800 7,479 1,166 


34,724; sheep, 15,847. 


UF 0 
KANSAS CITY. eataiataananivannens 



































































Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. : Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co, .... 2,022 565 1,815 6,292 Moreign ............ ps AMM a has 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 1,749 2'447 5.704. Kingan & Co. .... 827 475 sol 
Fowler Pkg. Co. Armour and Co, .... B26 oo os 
Morris & Co. “525-1519 Indianapolis Abt. Co, 1,244 48 1,167 
Swift & Co. ..... 468 5.698 Hilgemeier Bros. 3 tees tees 
wWaee &@ Os. ......% 632 «2,698 = 3, 726 png eae oa aad a 
nantes » > ‘ Schussle kg. Miksa 2 
eee cena sero. Ta oh I AM coil Og A a 
Ty am Meier Pkg. Co...... 91 10 
OUR caeaeesce ses 14,677 gt =a ae 29 ee 
OMAHA. Maas Hartman Co.. 18 ey 
Cattle and Art Wabnitz ...... diese 42 
na lve: = — Hoosier Abt. Co. .. 14 sha ace kare Kea 
calves, Hogs: G600P. Gthers .....-...--.. 369 84 9-241, 
Armour and Co. ........ 4,048 14,167 6,694 s t ae ee vp ektes 
ry Ags B a eee — cane 7,008 BOCA. ciseescecevce Guan 2,401 28,167 5,168 
1 “a Pr oo Ue eeee 
0 a a ee ee 3 1 5,009 CINCINNATI. 
GEE ME MIG \60.9'e 6.08.0 09.4% eat 8,552 GS1 
eete Eee, OO, vacecess 11 snare pate Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Geo. Hoffman & Co... .. 6 tees ++++ §, W. Gall’s Sons... .... eee 415 
M. eg ge Pkg. Co. : sees ---- J. Hilberg & Son... 69  .... ea 82 
Omaha Pkg. Co. ........ + Gus. Juengling .... 142 121 Sons 87 
J. Rife Pkg. Co oh vee ‘+++ KE. Kahn’s Sons Co. 941 689 6,990 1,345 
J. Roth & Sons... 26 sees ‘+++ Kroger G. & B. Co. 20 ian" Se) se 
50. Omaha I kg. x 21 Sons soos §6>, Tohrey Pkg. Co... 4 eos 126 
mae Phar’ Cs WO. sewece 1l2 see ‘+++ Wm. G. Rehn’s Sons = 44 ae 
= sar | oe melita ekg “eke vids ‘sss A, Sander Pkg. Co.. was ae 
Nagle Pkg. Co. ........ 240 tees .s++ J fichlachter's Sons. 125 100. oc. 191 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. ...... 495 cece --+) J. & F. Schroth Co. 17 Bar oe 
Wilson & Co. ........5- 744 on oun eevee John F. Stegner .... 5 304 68 
Others ...cececccescccess «eee 25,348 ‘+++ J. Vogel & Son...... s 3 
gE ig i a Mie: Ideal Pkg. Co. ...... oose ° 
CE Ear eatrics 16,418 64900 S6.002 Goce pete 
ST. LOUIS. EE Hc cen caae pwes 120 315 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. eee a eee eer 
Armour and Co, .... 1,554 = 1,997 971 = 4,070 Not including 1,107 cattle, 384 calves, 7,816 
— . = eoceene “7 1 = 1,210 7, = hogs, and 1,297 sheep bought direct. 
AC s “4 DO. cecees ” ’ , o- 
East Side Pkg. Co... 797 Sieg eo RECAPITULATION. 
' * > ‘ f 5 
fait Pee Sn ess 04 : 6 a Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
Krey Pkg. ae 4, “439 110 561 34 for the week ended July 3, 1980, with compart 
Ps es oa 010 30 1,181 Sons: 
ED 64 Sue evctsess ae 6 0 ey bes a aa aes CATTLE. 
E.  AWdwaan+s dan 8,085 4,731 19,881 14,652 Cor. 
ST. JOSEPH Week ended Prev. w eek, 
: = F July 5. week. 
oo Sa Sheep. Chicago .... -... 16,743 15,863 16,794 
Swift & Co. ....... 2,105 369 11,245 Kansas City .....-- +++ 9,916 
Armour and Co, .... 1,345 262 3,058 Omaha (incl. calves)..... 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,251 108 MOO Oi io cccadicann 
WERETS 2c cece ccscess 668 7 i ee. ae 
Cee COS ene | ae WO, SM bene catibeveds 
Migtal ect ccre oud 5,369 746 18,007 16,593 Okishome Gity ......--.. 
SIOUX CITY. i. rrr 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. gee Ttcese vile Ande els + 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 2,107 50 6° G82 etecuwne 1,432 
Armour and Co. .... 2,392 59 4,436 Indianapolis 4,490 
a . Res sien oac8 1,523 56 3,409 Cineinnati 1,786 
mith TOS, woccccee eres . . — 
PE asswedseaeads 2,690 44 eR 23) hoa ey 3. 86,153 82,557 
WEE Adescvssaeos 8,712 218 11,988 
OKLAHOMA CITY, NMG sie eins s dais cote 34,724 69,211 52,484 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. —— CE frencccareucs 6 28,153 24,386 
P ‘ 96 . na ee) SNE (Sp dles des 0 wariness.s> Be 
Morris & Co, ...... 1,122 620 768 303 “ 
Wilson & Co. ...... ee eee ee. ne 
A eee te at ony er eee eee ee 
Cn pee ey ee eee Lbs sabe ke a4 32,455 
MRED Secs Aecills 2,245 1,301 2,117 Gad va City .. 
4 : CRITR ote 
Not including 136 cattle and 619 hogs bought fPenver ..............05. 
direct. a OO UE aeons 28,798 
WICHITA. Milwaukee 7 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. ——— 38, rom 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 367 249 1,427 Don sinnddtbtcen 
Jacob Dold Co. .... 315 3 1,008 a eae eee 270,088 444,741 
Fred W. Dold ...... BT. iekic OS ee eB PAI { 
Wichita D. B. Co.. 26 ks hess ees SHEEP. 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 73 Saw ree ates - - 
nie sdk ~4 CD Se Dia wide.d co's ow ho ud 15,847 44,572 41,941 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon. 42  ..-. +--+ ++-+ Kansas Gity .....-:.-0-- 24531 25,614 19,244 
Total 870-2522, 851 reg, Tinea: , at a op hod 
pti DP ad Rif Lok aes maiepy . St. Louis 21,566 ‘ 
Not including 36 cattle and 2,157 hogs bought St. Joseph 26,724 19,575 
direct. Sioux City 9,823 3,729 
DENVER. Oklahoma City ......... 684 1,337 186 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. oe Rall iil nS gtk ao x Pyne 11 p= 
Swift & Co. ....... 503 38 1,559 CO 2) MS 3.484 2/017 
Armour and Co, .... 607 72 = 1,039 Milwaukee 1,373 777 
Blayney-Murphy .... 307 58 1,326 -.+. Indianapolis 6,774 4,405 
EL “Si cee eaaesces 303 64 818 226 = Cincinnati 8,110 4,793 
DN ach chee Ses 1,72 232 «4,742 5,768 ME cane a edeune cues 131,899 186,925 151,146 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yard for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Sheep. 
Mon., June 30.. 1,673 $ 
Tues., July 1.... 2,313 
wWed., July 9..... 2,201 





Thurs., July 3. 1,200 18,128 11335 








Fri., July agen 

Sat., day &..... 695 210 =16,040 5,585 
Oo eee 34,208 m 119,639 639 50,176 
Previous week 3,556 7,522 156,088 49,882 
ee MN ves cence 31,276 5,663 134,208 46,25 





Two years ago. ..36,212 12) 225 123,270 47,588 
Total receipts for month and year to July 5, 
with comparisons: 


July.——— - —Year. — 
1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 





















Lo nee 40,008 31,276 1,080,827 1,128,458 
ONO vasa 8,014 8,663 bli *( 405,819 
SS re 115,110 134,208 4,13: 4,301,913 
ee ree 50,012 46,254 2/003; 731 1,752,053 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., June : 22 9 8,347 367 
Tues., July 2 074 116 3,910 256 
Wed., July 2 ,033 si@ane 5,484 814 
Thurs., July «+ 1,207 went 5,112 1,424 
Fri., July 4. . .Holiday. 
Sat., July 163 er jaiea 57 
This week ...... 9,403 125 22,853 2,918 
Previous week ..10,382 24 27,201 2,651 
. lh U”©6— leer 9,558 8&2 28,164 3,614 
Two years ago... 8,920 tt 30,810 8,388 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Week ended July 8. = 15 $8.95 $ 2.60 $10.35 
Previous week ..... 0.25 8.80 2.75 11.30 
MPT Te uo 0-0 da wk a eaae 12:70 11.00 5.85 14.50 
928 10.70 5.75 16.10 

8.80 5.90 14.75 

13.60 5.8¢ 14.95 

13.20 7.15 15.85 





Av. 1925-1929 ....$12.55 $11.45 §$ 610 $15.25 
SUPPLINS FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and shtep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 





*Week ended July 3...... 24,700 80,300 38,900 
Previous week ....... ,174 128,837 = 47,231 
ES 6 a. wb aie dod ao 8 acta ,720 106,044 42,640 
NEES Date a Pee 27,292 92,460 39,200 
OOM Bese 25,631 101,518 41,070 


*Thursday, July 3, estimated, 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


No. Avg. ——Prices—— 

Rec'd. Wet. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended July -103,500 250 $9.75 $ 8.95 
Previous week ....... 156,038 250 9.60 8.80 
34,208 ¥ 12.00 11.00 


11.60 10.70 
10.00 8.80 
15.00 13.60 
14.50 13.20 








Av. 1925-1929 ...... 122,000 246 $12.60 $11.45 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended July 4, 1930, with com- 
parisons: 


ree MU PURE Gy 6c onc eeckwee dveeutades 115,335 
SRL MGM AC J... oc de Wiibaenadd tke benicar 147,105 
WEE Vie ho th cede pcendonetaseaeceeeteern 113,670 
RO le visevicarcat csekacceenevausdecawan 93,408 
AES AA errr rrr. ime rere 109,300 
DU ode. cack sea caeewegseNs ver seecuunses ewe 97,300 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 

Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 

and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
July 10, 1930, were as follows: 

Week ended = Prev. 

July 10. week. 

Packers’ purchases ............ 46,385 





Direct to packers. .........cse0. 42,674 
Shippers’ purchases ............ 25,873 
ORR Cis cb ic cctcnscns 114, 932 122,918 


(Chicago livestock prices on page 45.) 


BUFFALO LIVESTOCK IN JUNE. 


The receipts and disposition of live- 
stock at Buffalo, N. Y., during June, 
1930, were as follows: 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Receipts ........ 15.890 25,285 59,2138 48,188 


Shipments -«+». 6,393 20,280 27,118 29,047 
Local slaughter... 8,964 4,961 31,910 18,960 
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SIOUX CITY LIVESTOCK. 
(Continued from page 45.) 

feds moved at $8.75@10.25. Light fed 
heifers ruled firm, and beef cows fin- 
ished steady to weak. Choice heifers 
scored $10.00, and the bulk turned at 
$8.00@9.50, with cows largely $5.75@ 
7.25. Bulls strengthened, and medium 
grades cashed freely at $5.50@6.25. 
Vealers topped at $10.00. 

HOGS—Increased receipts forced an 
easier feeling in hogs, and the top fell 
to $9.00 as the low spot for the week. 
Shippers were principal buyers, with 
packers usually bearish. Values worked 
mostly 15@25c lower for desirable 
weight butchers and packing sows, 
while weighty hogs sold 25@40c lower 
for the week. Best 180- to 270-lb. 
butchers went at $8.80@9.00, with 
weightier kinds around $8.50. Packing 
sows earned $7.50@7.85. 

SHEEP—Lambs showed very mild 
fluctuations, and the market finished 
practically unchanged compared with a 
week earlier. Choice western lambs 
were quotable to $10.75 late. Best 
native lambs were eligible from $10.00 
@10.50. A few yearlings brought $7.25, 
and a scattering of fat ewes ranged 
from $2.50@3.00. 


————— 


ST. PAUL LIVESTOCK. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
onomics. ) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., July 9, 1930. 

CATTLE—Increased marketings of 
cattle at all centers and especially of 
heavy steers proved excessive for trade 
requirements, with the result that un- 
even downturns occurred, these av- 
eraging 25c, to in instances, fully 50c 
on fed steers, while yearlings and she 
stock worked weak to 25c_ lower. 
Highly finished yearlings scored at 
$11.00, best matured steers, $10.75, the 
bulk of all fed steers and yearlings 
turning at $9.25@10.50. Beef cows 
centered at $5.25@6.75, butcher heifers, 
$6.50@8.75, low cutters and cutters, 
$3.75@4.75, bulls on a 50c upturn sell- 
ing largely at $6.00@6.50, while vealers 
at $9.50 were unchanged. 

HOGS—Uneven advances of 25@40c 
have ruled in the hog house, placing 
better 160. to 230-lb. weights at $9.25@ 
9.40, while most 240- to 300-lb. butchers 
sold at $8.50@9.00. Packing sows 
bulked at $7.50@7.65, with pigs and 
light lights being 25c higher at $9.00. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb values have shown 
no change, these selling largely at 
$9.25, while ten cars of Washington 
lambs, the first of the season, sold 
Monday at $10.40. Throwout lambs 
turned at $4.50, fat ewes holding at 
$2.00 to $3.00. 

ee een 


ST. JOSEPH LIVESTOCK. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., July 10, 1930. 

CATTLE—Yearlings changed places 
with heavy cattle at the top of the price 
list the current week. Buyers seemed 
unable to get enough little 600- to 700- 
lb. heifers or 800- to 900-lb. steers and 
these advanced 25@50c, extremes 75c. 
The trade on steers, especially those 
of medium and heavy weight, declined 
50@75c. In extremes $1.00 failed to 
fully cover the slump in weighty kinds. 
Choice 676-lb. heifers brought $10.50, 
and choice 1,027-lb. steers $11.00: bulk 
of fed steers and yearlings, $8.50@ 
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10.00; Southwest grassers, largely $6.00 
@7.50; a few plainest, $5.75@5.85. 
Cows, bulls and vealers showed little, 
if any, change. 

HOGS—With somewhat smaller sup- 
plies, the week averaged somewhat 
higher on hogs. A late reaction more 
than erased earlier gains and, compared 
with the run-away pre-holiday market 
last Thursday, prices today were off 
15@25c. Heavy hogs and sows lead 
the decline, but the week’s average 
figures about 10@15c higher than last 
week. Top reached $9.25 during the 
week, although closing at $9.10. Bulk 
of hogs, 300 lbs. and down, sold late 
from $8.65@9.05; most sows, $7.25@ 
7.50 


SHEEP—A slow, uncertain market 
prevailed for lambs, although the 
finish was about 25c higher than last 
week, best natives selling at $10.75, 
with choice range lambs quotable at 
$11.00. Fat ewes were scarce and also 
showed some strength, choice western- 
ers selling up to $3.50. Fed Nebraska 
yearlings brought $8.00. 

a 

THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 

Transactions in the hog future mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
July 3, 1930, with totals from the open- 
ing of future trading on March 1, 1930, 
to date, as follows: 


Week ended Totals to 

July 3. July 3. 

Pomme G08 ccccsocss 412,500 9,372,000 
0 ea 1,800 40,880 
Contracts sold ....... 25 568 
Contracts delivered ... 1 118 
Hogs delivered ...... 60 7,925 
Pounds delivered .... 16,840 1,931,000 
Av. hogs delivered.... 280 243 


Daily closing quotations for the week 
ended July 11, 1930, were as follows: 
SATURDAY, JULY 5, 1930. 
HOLIDAY—NO MARKET. 
MONDAY, JULY 7, 1930. 


Un- 
Light.* Med. Heavy. even. 
July ..... pe eeeeeeee eeees seeees $9.65 ...... 
BS Setuscesenstase BUD SOT cicccs cewvse 
TUESDAY, JULY 8, 1930. 
e. sieacseereonen ee ee cnn waeees 
ES es bdkevns AvCHN Se) os on Ee Nveste, “Seed 


i, ocpabeiwasnae® ee ED aan ws | Gages 
THURSDAY, JULY 10, 1930. 

DN > cuWerbheccuueem 42580 Geesae 8 Saree 

Ss heh wsecteduban. as ous Dee wisses” audeae 
FRIDAY, JULY 11, 1930. 


*Light hogs—not less than 170 lbs., nor more 
than 210 lbs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
Ibs., nor more than 260 Ibs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 lbs., nor more than 310 Ibs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
lbs., nor more than 280 Ibs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 Ibs. Carlot 
—16,500 Ibs., with a variation not in excess of 


1,500 lbs. 
fo 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
four days ended July 3, 1930, were 
2,918,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,012,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,008,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to July 3 this 
year, 105,163,000 Ibs.; same period a 
year ago, 105,269,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the four days ended July 3, 1930, were 
1,914,000 Ibs.; previous week, 2,723,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4,558,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to July 3 this 
year, 89,445,000 Ibs.; same period a 
year ago, 116,917,000 lbs. 


July 12, 1930. 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended July 5, 1930: 





Week ended New York. Boston. Phila. 
July 5, 1080...... 11,383 35,420 32,704 
June 28, 1930...... 32,054 10,627 488 
June 21, 1930...... 22,94 eae 
June 14, 1930... 987 1,259 
To date, 1930... .1,011,358 559,528 341,528 
July 6, 1929...... 33,208 i ae 
June 29, 1929...... 50,398 1,301 4,080 
To date, 1929.... 668,723 149,170 312,668 
Se 


MAY SHEEPSKIN STOCKS. 
Stocks of sheep, lamb and cabretta 
skins for May, 1930, with comparisons, 
are reported by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce as follows: 
RAW STOCKS AT END OF MONTH. 


May, April, May, 
1930. 1930. 1929. 
Sheep and lamb..... 7,615,075 6,914,483 5,216,920 
RL. Woes dense. 936,291 763,964 513,572 
IN PROCESS END OF MONTH. 

Sheep and lamb..... 4,653,710 4,534,581 4,843,837 
Cabretta ........... 350,024 387,608 321,435 
PRODUCTION DURING MONTH. 

Sheep and lamb.....2,372,042 2,617,041 2,847,122 
MR. ds Sas kaon 270,506 267,474 193,777 
~~ 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Combined receipts at principal mar- 
0: 


kets, week ended July 5, 193 

At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended July 5.....133,000 428,000 229,000 
Previous week ......... 146,000 578,000 249,000 
SD) Sh46eaiGt paSiv see cen 144,000 527,000 ~ 206,000 
i Ses cass deptles sas aan 169,000 490,000 214,000 
eS eee 153,000 532,000 203,000 
DP” ebecokks shen bade ee 267,000 528,000 220,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
ED Whip o 6504s we oss sapaebeonden 377,000 
oo SS ere re tr ree 
Be SS Se erent pret: 471,000 
MS er ree ree rer er Pere Cr 431,000 
DE otctnnws es seeds sa%% 66 o el she cheus eens 484,000 
BD 6 SENGAS edie ecwe ns hbienba40) 65d 0s-0 09:54 0:8 472,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended July 5...... 106,000 337,000 159,000 
Previews Week ....ccse0 112,000 458,000 181,000 
MED Whe pe eadhs pee saees 103,000 409,000 146,000 
SE kaise S040 seed ese 116,000 370,000 162,000 
CE ER ore 115,000 395,000 146,000 
BIS ccccccccccevcccvscsmneee @S050 Tine 


KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 


Classification of livestock slaughtered 
in April, 1930, based on reports from 
about 600 packers and slaughterers 
representing nearly 75 per cent of the 
total slaughter under federal inspec- 
tion, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with comparisons: 





—Cattle—— Hogs—— _ Sheep and 
lambs 
2 +&& 

7. + = ah 
n Sp « E 3 ~ we a 
$ bah E— ¢ SS ae 3 
S 83 BS ¢ ¢o $8 qs ¢ 

a S82 at A & 28 SB 
1929 Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pet: Pet. 
Jan. 47.54 49.44 3.02 52.48 47.15 .37 92.59 7.41 
Feb. 49.01 48.06 2.93 53.08 46.53 .39 93.12 6.88 
Mar. 50.95 45.66 3.39 51.41 48.04 .55 94.15 5.85 
Apr. 54.79 41.44 3.77 49.37 49.75 .88 91.56 8.44 
May 53.75 41.21 5.04 48.51 50.70 .79 87.12 12.88 
June 52.04 42.45 5.51 46.60 52.72 .68 89.94 10.06 
July 52.05 42.98 4.97 38.79 60.57 .64 91.96 8.04 
Aug. 50.34 45.59 4.07 39.30 60.12 .58 91.39 8.61 
Sept. 48.59 47.77 3.64 42.02 57.48 .50 91.44 8.56 
Oct. 42.87 53.52 3.61 45.81 53.65 .54 91.21 8.79 
Nov. 39.64 56.69 3.67 47.90 51.54 .56 89.68 10.32 
Dec. 44.55 51.01 4.44 49.77 49.75 .48 91.65 8.35 
Ay. 48.63 47.38 3.99 47.68 51.76 .56 91.23 8.77 
Jan. 46.39 50.04 3.57 52.21 47.27 .52 91.70 8.30 
Feb. 47.68 48.59 3.73 53.54 46.04 .42 93.21 6.79 
Mar. 51.49 45.28 3.23 52.37 47.01 .62 95.16 4.84 
Apr. 53.17 43.08 3.80 49.13 50.00 .87 95.30 4.70 

 \ e 


HIDE CELLAR TEMPERATURES. 
What are the temperature require- 
ments in the hide cellar? How do tem- 
peratures affect shrinkage? 
“Packer’s Encyclopedia.” 


Ask the 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—After two weeks 
of inactivity, further weakness ap- 
peared in the packer hide market this 
week, with trading on two distinct 
levels—at first a half-cent decline, and 
finally a full cent under previous trad- 
ing prices. The decline was especially 
severe in view of the fact that hides are 
coming into the best quality of the year 
at this season, when advances are 
usually expected. However, the gen- 
eral industrial depression has altered 
conditions this summer and, while some 
improvement has been spoken of in the 
leather market, it has been confined 
to certain lines in a small way. The 
tariff on hides has been disappointing 
in its effect, so far. 

The effect of resales of earlier pur- 
chases of packer hides at considerably 
lower prices finally forced lower prices 
in the primary market. About 80,000 
hides moved during the week, with 
probably 40,000 more booked to tanning 
accounts. At these levels the hide mar- 
ket is at the lowest prices for six years. 

Spready native steers quoted 15@ 
15%c, nom. About 8,500 native steers 
sold at 14c for heavies, or full cent de- 
cline. Extreme native steers sold at 
12%c for 9,000 dating May to July, 
or %c decline. 

About 26,000 branded steers were re- 
ported, with a good quantity also booked 
to tanning account. Early sales were 
made at 14c for butt branded steers, 
13%c for Colorados, 14c for heavy 
Texas steers and 13c for light Texas. 
However, later trading in the eastern 
market established branded steers at a 
further ‘4c decline from these figures. 
Extreme light Texas steers quoted 
ll%c. 

One lot of 5,000 heavy native cows 
sold early at 12c, or %c down. About 
5,000 May to July light native cows 
sold early at 12%c, while 6,000 moved 
later at 12c, or a full cent decline, and 
more offered at this figure, with buyers 
talking lower. About 22,000 branded 
cows were reported at 11%c, or full 
cent decline; buyers talking lower, 
based on sale of one car May-June 
_— cows by an Indiana packer at 

C. 

Native bulls quoted around 8c, nom., 
for ordinary run, to 8%c for light 
average current production; bulls 74%@ 
8c, nom. 

The South American market was 
quiet most of the week. One lot of 
4,000 June frigorifico steers sold at 
$32.50 gold, equal to 138-3/16c, as 
against $33.50 paid last week; however, 
due to difference in exchange rate, the 
cif. New York equivalent was only 
%ec lower. About 4,500 July light 
steers sold equal to 12%c, or %c down. 

Declines ranging from 75c to $1.00 
were shown on the New York Hide 
Exchange during the week on an active 
trade. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Small 
packer market continues dull. One lo- 
cal killer sold 4,000 July production at 
12c for native all-weight steers and 
cows and lle for branded. Buyers 
have been rather slow in taking hold 
in this market. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Market quoted 
$30,00@382.00 per ton, Chicago. 


COUNTRY HIDES—The country 
market is weaker, in sympathy with 
the packer market. No market estab- 
lished on all-weights, with 8c top, 
selected, delivered, talked by buyers, 
although no “offerings apparent at this 
figure. Heavy steers and cows quoted 
around 8c. Buff weights quoted around 
9c, with buyers’ ideas 8%c. Extremes, 
25/45 lb., quoted 11@11%c, with a 
car reported at inside figure. Bulls 
around 6c, selected. All-weight branded 
about 7c, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—One big packer sold 
June production, 20,000 to 25,000 calf, 
at 20c for northerns, steady. Another 
packer reported moving 10,000 June 
calf at 21c for northerns. 

Some trading necessary to establish 
market on Chicago city  calskins; 
straight 8/15 lb. offered at 18c, with 
last sales at 19c. Mixed cities and 
countries quoted around 15@15'%c; 
straight countries around 14c. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in June 
packer native kipskins was at 19c for 
northerns; market nominally a shade 
easier. One packer sold 2,000 June 
over-weights at 16c, or ‘%c decline. 
Branded kips 14%4c, nom. 

Market not clearly defined on Chicago 
city kipskins; offerings at 17%c not at- 
tracting attention and some quoting 
nominally around 16%c. Mixed cities 
and countries about 14%@l5c, nom.; 
straight countries around 13%c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 


$1.25 for May-June skins; hairless 
around 25c, nom. 
HORSEHIDES—Market easy and 


slow. Car city renderers sold early at 
$4.15, f.o.b. mid-east point; market now 
quoted around $4.00 top. Mixed city 
and country lots quoted $3.00@3.25 for 
good lots, with sales reported in a small 
way at inside prices. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 
around 10c per lb. Big packer shear- 
lings cleaned up to July first; some 
trading recently at 45c for No. 1’s and 
25¢ for No. 2’s, with best points moving 
at 50c for No. 1’s and 30c for No. 2’s. 
Small packer shearlings quoted 32%%c, 
flat, with undesirable skins thrown out. 
Pickled skins continue rather slow; last 
trading in winter skins was at $4.75 per 
doz. at Chicago. Summer lambs continue 
slow; sales in a small way at 50c each 
for regular lambs and 30c for! small 
lambs. Due to the bearish feeling in the 
London wool market and pelt markets, 
buyers are reluctant to pay more for 
July skins than for June. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
quoted 5@7c, with scattered sales of 
514x18 lb. at top price. Gelatine scraps 
3% @4c, nom. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Market active 
and lower. All packers moved their 
July productions around mid-week, 
around 28,000 hides involved, at 14c for 
native steers, 13%c for butt branded 
steers and 13c for Colorados, or a full 
cent under prices realized for June pro- 
ductions. 

COUNTRY HIDES—tTrading in the 
country market continues very dull. De- 
mand very light but receipts also have 
been light from the country. Buff 
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weights quoted 8c to possibly 9c. Ex- 
tremes generally quoted 1lc, nom. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskin market about 
unchanged, with few bids reported on 
heavier skins. Few small sales on light 
skins on private terms. Last open trad- 
ing on 5-7’s was at $1.50, 7-9’s at $2.05 
@2.10, and 9-12’s $2.70@2.80. 

New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Saturday, July 5, 1930—Exchange 
closed. 

Monday, July 7, 1930—Close: July 
11.75n; Aug. 12.10n; Sept. 12.50b; Oct. 
12.85n; Nov. 13.15n; Dec. 13.50@13.55; 
Jan. 13.75n; Feb. 14.05@14.15; Mar. 
14.25n; Apr. 14.50n; May 14.76@14.90; 
June 14.95n. Sales 59 lots. 

Tuesday, July 8, 1930—Close: July 
11.75n; Aug. 12.10n; Sept. 12.50@12.60; 
Oct. 12.85n; Nov. 13.15n; Dec. 13.50@ 
13.54; Jan. 13.60n; Feb. 13.75b; Mar. 
14.00n; Apr. 14.30n; May 14.60@14.80; 
June 14.75n. Sales 36 lots. 

Wednesday, July 9, 19380—Close: 
July 11.50n; Aug. 11.80n; Sept. 12.15b; 
Oct. 12.50n; Nov. 12.80n; Dec. 13.15@ 
13.20; Jan. 13.40n; Feb. 13.65 sale; 
Mar. 14.00n; Apr. 14.20n; May 14.40@ 
14.45; June 14.55n. Sales 61 lots. 

Thursday, July 10, 1930—Close: July 
11.00n; Aug. 11.35n; Sept. 11.70@11.71; 
Oct. 12.00n; Nov. 12.30n; Dec. 12.60@ 
12.64; Jan. 12.80n; Feb. 13.00n; Mar. 
13.25n; Apr. 13.50n; May 13.80@13.82; 





June 14.00n. Sales 71 lots. 

Friday, July 11, 1930—Close: July 
10.75; Aug. 11.05; Sept. 11.40; Oct. 
11.75; Nov. 12.05; Dec. 12.40; Jan. 
12.60; Feb. 12.80@12.85; Mar. 13.00; 


Apr. 13.25; May 13.50; June 13.70. 
~ fe 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended July 11, 1930, with com- 
parisons are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prey. Cor. week, 
July 11. week. 1929. 
Spr. nat. 

strs 15 @15%n 16 oan @20 
Hvy. nat. 'strs. @l4 @15 @i1s 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @13%n @ 14% @16% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

Pre @13% @14% @16% 
Hvy. Col. strs. @13 @l4 @16 
Ex- — Tex. 

strs @11% @12% @16%n 
Brnd’ a ‘cows. “1 @11% @12% 16 @16% 
Hvy. nat. 

COWS 12.00. 14%@l2 @13 @ 7 wb 
Lt. nat. cows @12 @13 @li 
Nat. bulls ... 8 @ 8%n 9 @ 9% @12% 
Brnd’d bulls... 74@ 8&8n @s& ll @11% 
Calfskins ...20 @21 20 @21 @24 
Kips, nat. ..1844@19n @19 @22ax 
Kips, ov-wt.. @16 164%@17 @20n 
Kips, brnd’d. @14%n @15n @18\4n 
Slunks, reg.. @1.25 @1.25 @1.45 
Slunks, hris.. @in 2 @30 0 @4 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. @12 @13n @ii 
Branded .... @li1 12 @12% @15% 
Nat. bulls .. @ 8n @ 9 @12n 
Brnd’d bulls. @ %7n @ 7% 3" 
Calfskins ... @18ax 18 @19n 
BRE 164@ i 17 @17% 19%@ 20 
Slunks, reg.. @l. @1.15 @1.20 
Slunks, hris. @ bon 20 @25n @30n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers.. @ 8 8%@ : 12 @12% 
Hvy. cows .. @ 8 8%4@ 12 @12% 
BUMS ces cice »»9 9 @ o% 124% @138 
Extremes ...11 @11% 11%@12 15 @15% 
eres @ 6 64@ 7 10 Gi9% 
Calfskins ... @l4n 14 @14% 17 @18 
NE Ons awho @13%n 134@14 16 @l17 
Light calf...1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 
Deacons .-..1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 
Slunks, reg..50 @60 530 @60 50 @60 
Slunks, hris.. 5 @10 5 @10n 15 @20 
Horsehides ..3.00@4.00 3.00@4.00 5.25@6.25 
Hogskins @i0 @50 60 @70 
SHEEPSKINS. 

WOR, WARNS. ccccccess § osdadabace soscapares 
Sml. pkr. 

BRMUNG occ cs cccicersiew Geececsese cocsccsace 
Pkr. shealgs.25 @50 30 @50 1.174% @1.35 
Dry pelts ... @10 10 @10% 20 @21 
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I don’t need a door 


THE JAMISON 
STANDARD 
COOLER DOOR 


with Patented Features 


Backed by years of experience 
and study of the problems of 
shrinking and swelling of wood 
under refrigeration and the 
amount and character of insu- 
lation to render best protection. 
*‘ Cabinet -maker” construction 
—braced with wood or metal 
asdesired. » » » » » » » 
{tis heavy, because experience 
has proved this extra weight 
necessary for the great strength 
and long service for which it is 
noted. The hardware weighs 60 
lbs. — this extra weight and 
strength combined with simpli- 
city in design making it wr 
cally indestructible. » » » 

Write for descriptive catalog. 
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Mr. Prospect, the differ- 
encein price between Jam- 
ison and Stevenson Doors 
and the cheapest Door on 
the marketisonly afew dol- 
lars. But do you gain anything when you try 
to save those few dollars? During our last 42 
years we have replaced hundreds of doors of 
the “Just as good” kind—cheaply constructed 
doors — showing that such doors give only a 
few years’ service. » » » Suppose you paid 
$45 for the cheap door and you got as much 
as ten years’ service. It would cost you $4.50 
per year. But if you paid $50 for a door with 
proved records of twenty years or more— 
(and Jamisonand Stevenson Doors have plenty 
of such records)—you could figure in advance 
that your door cost would be $2.50 a year 
or less. The cheaper constructed door doesn’t 
save you money. It just doubles your yearly 
door cost, not to mention the necessary extra 
repair bills, less satisfactory operation, and 
losses on ruined goods. » » » Jamison and 
Stevenson Doors by proved performance give 
you a lower yearly cost. They are guaranteed 
to outlast any other door, at any price, under 
any conditions. Think that guarantee over, 
Mr. Prospect, when you 
compare prices. Now, as to 
this claim of monopoly— 


See our advertisement in 
August 9 issue 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


Consolidating Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Inc. and 
Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co. 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND........ U.S.A. 
Oldest and largest makers of Cold Storage Doors in the World 


Te ry f Branch Offices: 300 Madison Avenue. NEW YORK .......-- 
seeses 1832 Builders Bldg., 228 N. La Salle Street, CHICAGO .....- 
cocetee 1H. St » 116 West 24th St., CHESTER, PA......- 
2650 Gene Fe Avenue, LOS ANGELES.. 333 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
D. E. Fryer & Co., SEATTLE & SPOKANE .. Southern Representatives, 
address Hagerstown... Foreign Agents: Von Hamm-Young, HONOLULU 

. . Armstrong Cork Co., Ltd.. LONDON . . . Okura & Company, JAPAN 
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Ice and Refrigeration 
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Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Plant Employee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 











COLD STORAGE THERMOMETERS. 


The proper use of thermometers af- 
fords an excellent method for check- 
ing the performance of various ma- 
chines and equipment used in the re- 
frigerating plant. Without such in- 
struments there is no way of telling, 
other than by general indications, what 
is taking place or what the plant is 
doing. A few examples of the possi- 
bilities for improving overall plant 
operations by the intelligent use of ac- 
curate thermometers are given below. 

A thermometer should be so located 
on both the condensing water inlet and 
outlet of ammonia condensers as to ac- 
curately indicate the temperature of 
the water entering and the tempera- 
ture of the water leaving the condens- 
ers at all times. 

Assume for example a battery of 
double pipe condensers of 25 tons ice- 
making capacity per 24 hours, supplied 
with 200 gallons per minute of 70 degs. 
F. condensing water. With the con- 
densers working at rated capacity and 
with the water surfaces of the inner 
tubes clean, the outlet temperature of 
the water will be approximately 76 
degs. F., while the condensing pressure 
will be close to 150 lb. with the system 
free of air. 

If the load on the compressor re- 
mains constant, or nearly so, there 
should be but a slight change in the 
outlet water temperature or condensing 
pressure, unless there is a very percep- 
tible change in the atmospheric tem- 
perature surrounding the condensers or 
the condenser tubes become dirty— 
assuming of course that there has been 
no change in the inlet water tempera- 
ture or amount supplied. 

As the water gradually builds up a 
deposit on the inside of the tubes, the 
insulating effect of this deposit will be 
reflected in a lowering of the outlet 
temperature of the condensing water, 
since heat cannot escape from the in- 
coming gas as rapidly or as completely, 
notwithstanding that the condensing 
pressure has increased and thereby in- 
creased the heat head or temperature 
difference between the ammonia gas 
and the cooling water. 

The thermometer on the cooling wa- 
ter outlet will indicate that condensers 
need cleaning. A thermometer on the 
liquid outlet of the condensers performs 
a useful service also, since it will indi- 
cate any change in temperature of the 
liquid leaving and, when compared with 
the corresponding temperature for a 
given pressure of saturated ammonia, 
will tell, among other things, whether 
or not there is subcooling, indicating 
the presence of non-condensable gases 
in the system. 

Since the presence of non-condens- 





able gases in the ammonia system will 
cause an increase in condensing pres- 
sure, and therefore an increase in the 
power required to drive the compressor, 
it is important that instruments be us<d 
to indicate changing conditions. 

A thermometer at the liquid outlet 
of the condenser is one of the instru- 
ments needed. 

It is important that a thermometer 
be located at the suction inlet nozzle 
of the compressor, also on the discharge 
outlet of the compressor. In the case 
of the vertical two-cylinder machine, it 
is important that a thermometer be 
placed at the discharge of each com- 
pressor so that temperatures may be 
taken just as the gas leaves the indi- 
vidual cylinders. In the case of the 
horizontal double acting machine a 
thermometer should be placed on the 
discharge outlet at each end of the 
compressor. 

For best operating conditions the 
suction gas should reach the compres- 
sor slightly superheated. Opinions as 
to just how much superheat should ex- 
ist in return gas differs all the way 
from 2 to 10 degs. F. Nevertheless, a 
slight amount of superheat is prefer- 
able since this will protect the com- 
pressor against the entrance of liquid 
ammonia. However, superheat beyond 
a very limited range is uneconomical, 
since the volume of the vapor is in- 
creased and the capacity of the com- 
pressor decreased. 

The only way to tell whether or not 
there is superheat in the suction gas is 
by means of a reliable thermometer. 
Superheat in the suction gas increases 
the amount of heat that must be re- 
jected at the condenser which is also 
undesirable. 

A thermometer on the discharge of 
the compressor as suggested will indi- 
cate the temperature of the discharge 
gas leaving same and any temperature 
condition indicated which is seen to be 
abnormal immediately suggests some- 
thing wrong within the compressor. 
Leaky discharge valves and _ leaky 
pistons will cause excessive heating of 
the discharge gas, and if the leakage 
is of any consequence a decided drop- 
ping off in compressor capacity will 
result. 

The value of a thermometer on the 
discharge nozzle is immediately appar- 
ent, since by no other way can this 
condition be observed. Excessive super- 
heating in the suction gas at the inlet 
nozzle may be due to a leaky suction 
valve. A thermometer on the suction 
pipe at the compressor will reflect such 
a condition. — Refrigerating Engi- 
neering. 

Qe --- 

MORE ON EXPANSION VALVE. 

An automatic ammonia expansion 
valve, which has created considerable 
interest among engineers, was de- 
scribed in the June 21, 1930, issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

Following the publication of this 
article, a criticism by W. F. Schap- 
horst, M. E., of certain features of the 
design of the valve, particularly the 


float actuated by mercury, was pub- 
lished in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
of July 5. 

The designer of the valve, Robert S. 
Wheaton, gives further information 
about the operation of this valve and 
answers Mr. Schaphorst’s criticism in 
the following letter: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


I read with considerable interest W. 
F. Schaphorst’s criticism of my valve, 
published in a recent issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. In this connec- 
tion it probably will be of interest to 
your readers to have some additional 
information about this device. 

Floats have been known to give 
trouble, of course. Generally they are 
of extremely light construction and 
quite frequently are unable to stand up 
to the work. 

The float used in my valve is con- 
structed of heavy seamless steel tub- 
ing, with %-in. thick steel] plates welded 
in each end. This results in heavy 
construction, of course, but the valve 
is so proportioned that the buoyancy 
effect of the mercury in the float cham- 
ber is over twice what is needed to 
actuate the float and push the valve 
— against a head pressure of 175 
Ibs. 


The presence of rust and dirt on the 
valve seat is prevented by the use of 
a strainer. This is standard practice 
on all automatic ammonia controls. 

The valve closes tight and does not 
leak because the weight of the float 
pulls the valve down when the mercury 
leaves the float chamber, and the head 
pressure pushes the valve shut. In 
this type of valve action, the valve is 
either open or closed as distinguished 
by the action of a spring on a valve. 
It was found after a 6,000-hour test 
run that the seat was still perfectly - 
tight. 

It is believed that wire drawing and 
seat cutting have been eliminated by 
the odd design of the valve plug, with 
the stem at the small instead of the 
large end of the plug. 

ROBERT S. WHEATON. 
a 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

Additional refrigerating machinery 
has been installed in the plant of the 
Pure Ice & Cold Storage Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

A new salmon packing plant and cold 
storage warehouse is being erected in 
Astoria, Ore., by the Columbia River 
Packers’ Association. 


Contract has been let by Monty 
Frow, Oklahoma City, Okla., for the 
construction of a cold storage plant. It 
will be 50 by 135 ft. in size and will 
cost about $20,000. 

An addition to its plant is being 
planned by the Crystal Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., Elizabeth City, N. C. 

A new, three-story cold _ storage 
warehouse is being built by the Sara- 
a Supply Co., Saranac Lake, 

Negotiations are under way for the 
electrification of the equipment in the 
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Read What Wm. Fuhrman 


of Fuhrman & Forester Co. 


Says About Hilger Air Coolers 





PACKERS 


1838-1855 BLUE ISLAND AVE. 


—— a May 28th, 1930 


The X L Refrigereting Co., 
1634 West Seth Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

In reference to the ona | Hilger Unit Type air 
Coolers ani Conditioners whioh netalled in our four 


seusage rooms, We wish to say that S ere ee —_ pleased 
with the operetion of these units, because 


1 - Eliminate moisture deposit on walls and 


ceiling. 

2 - Meintein uniform temperatures am humidity. 

3 = Keep eir in the rooms, as well es goods 
stored in the rooms, fresh and pure through 
recirouletion and re-oooling of the air. 

4 - Are essential to the high quality of goods 
which we manufacture. 


We are convinced, after a year's trial, that they 
are the best method of cooling our sausaze rooms. We wald 
i back to the old method of direct expan- 

ly recomnend the Hilger Unit Tyve 
Cooler system to anyone contemplating the erection of new 
cooling rooms or t improvement of present cooling rooms 
Very truly yours, 


FUHRMAN & FORSTER COMPANY. 


The above letter is just another 
expression of satisfaction from a user 
of Hilger Unit Type Air Coolers. 


Why not avail yourself of the ad- 
vantages and benefits of Hilger Unit 
Type Air Coolers in your cooling and 
freezing rooms? They are carefully 
fabricated from the best of material, 
are compact, and require a minimum 
of space, eliminating overhead bunk- 
ers. We make ceiling type units 
which can be installed in your present 
bunkers. 


We manufacture a complete line of 
Hilger Unit Type Air Coolers and 
Conditioners for cooling, humidify- 
ing, and dehumidifying, in any room 
at any temperature, producing fresh 
air, improved room conditions, less 
waste and shrinkage, and more uni- 
form products. 


Write today for illustrated circular. 


The X. L. Refrigerating Co., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COMPLETE ICE MAKING & REFRIGERATING MACHINERY 


1834 West 59th Street, CHICAGO 
































**6DRY-ICE” 
Cuts Costs 17% on L. C. L. 
Refrigerated Shipments 


Ends Deterioration Claims, Saving You Up to 
lc a Pound 


Write for Details Today 


DRYICE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York, N. Y. 


-” DRY- yall is the trade-mark for solidified carbon dioxide 
by the DryIce Corporation of America, 
and for various kinds of eq d or licensed by 
the DryIce Equipment Corporation, for use in connection with 
such carbon dioxide. 

































6 * 9 e ” 
United Service 
provides 
economical and efficient 
COLD STORAGE 
ROOMS 









Get our pro; wt and 
fications rp ropes next fob 


IP>CORK COMPANIES 


yndhurst, N.J. Pre ics 











AUTOMATIC DOOR CLOSERS 


: Noiseless -- Smooth Working 

These ‘‘silent-sentinels’’ will prevent your profits from 
stealing away through refrigerator doors carelessly or 
thoughtlessly left open. Your doors are always closed 


against waste when not in actual use. Start this important 
saving at once. 


Order Today. 
PATENTED 






HOW TO ORDER:—Always give Width of your Door. 
When you stand facing door, with door opening 
towards you, state whether Hinges are on the RIGHT 
or LEFT HAND side. This is important. 


AUTOMATIC LOCK & CLOSER COMPANY 


ities anil ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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plant of the Hornell Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co., Hornell, N. Y. 


Additional refrigerating machinery 
has been installed in the plant of the 
Warrior River Terminal Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Permission has been given to the 
Union Ice Co., by the Los Angeles 
Harbor Department, Los Angeles, 
Calif., for the construction of a sharp 
freezer and cold storage plant at Los 
Angeles Harbor. 

A company is being formed, it is re- 
ported, for the construction of a cold 
storage warehouse at Fort Pierce, Fla. 
The building will have a capacity of 
500,000 cu. ft. 


A new plant for the freezing and 
storage of fish is being planned by the 
Hibbs Fish Co., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Final plans have been completed by 
Tom Huston, Inc., Montezuma, Ga., for 
the construction of a plant, to cost 
$100,000, to preserve fruits and vege- 
tables by freezing. The building will 
be 60 by 200 ft. 

The Henderson Produce Co., Laclede, 
Mo., has constructed a new cold stor- 
age unit and installed modern equip- 
ment, doubling the storage capacity. 


——Jo—_—_ 
SMALL COOLING TOWERS. 


In some small meat and sausage 
plants condensor cooling water is often 
wasted. The amount used is small, it 
is reasoned, and the expense of instal- 
ling cooling equipment is not justified. 

Small cooling towers that can be 
erected easily and quickly are now on 
the market. These have been designed 
to fill the need for a compact unit of 
but a few gallons capacity. 

One such type, manufactured by the 
Marley Company, Kansas City, Mo., is 
made with a capacity as small as 12 
gallons per minute. It is 7 ft. high, 
36 in. wide at the widest point and 
weighs 860 lbs. when filled with water. 

The construction is such that the 
tower can be erected very quickly. The 
water box and frame are of cast iron 
and the louvres are made to slip fit, so 
that no nails or screws are needed. No 
ane material is required to install 
it. 

Small meat and sausage plants that 
have been wasting cooling water might 
profitably consider the installation of 
a small tower such as this, particularly 
when water rates are high. Even where 
water rates are low the saving such a 
tower would make would be sufficient 
to return a good interest on the invest- 


ment. 
a 
ERRORS IN TELEPHONE BOOK. 
(Continued from page 27.) 

62 per cent, of the firms visited did not 
have the correct telephone number or 
exchange shown in the classified sec- 
tion. This regardless of whether prop- 
erly classified. 

4 firms, or 1 per cent, whose business 
had been completely discontinued, and 
the plants no longer operated, were 
still carried under some classification, 
although not in the General Directory. 

It should be borne in mind that 
many directories will permit double 


listing of business phones, without 
extra cost. 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


Meat and livestock production and consumption for April, 1930, as com- 
piled by. the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with comparisons: 


CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF, AND VEAL. 

























April. Total or average, January-April. 
3-year aver- 3-year aver- 
age. 1929. 1930. age.! 1929. 1930. 
Inspected slaughter: 
ME oa Sito ng 4.40 8 0558-2 675,861 662,382 634,987 2,751,287 2,598,467 2,524,346 
EE ME 62 65 u's doa's git Nala s on os 450,880 460,297 454,635 1,611,943 1,549,284 1,545,809 
Carcasses condemned: 
le SS AL i Serra 5,236 4.916 4,474 21,065 17,760 18,277 
ek SS Py oer re 1,039 971 1,183 4,183 3,753 4,252 
Average live weight: 
eA rec 956.69 969.74 956.19 959.46 969.94 965.82 
ST A cade tecate> oases 0.00 149.76 148.44 152.38 160.34 160.12 161.96 
Average dressed weight: 
es ee eee 526.69 537.34 528.63 521.18 581.06 528.26 
CO Mn’ hoy eves Subs ceien ees 85.74 86.00 89.32 93.41 93.27 94.17 
Total dressed wet. (carcass, not 
incl. condemned) : 
(at oy FRR SAAR er 353,006 353,283 333,308 1,422,023 1,370,071 1,323,274 
Gs TY oes Un occ aco aese es 39,631 39,502 40,502 149,624 143,188 144,717 
Storage: 
Beginning of month— 
‘yy, fo ee” 49,745 60,664 64,146 59,666 69,330 70,967 
Cured beef, M Ibs... ...seccees 22,263 20,943 24,597 23,184 21,491 25,844 
End of month— 
Meee Week, ME Wes... cccocs 39,802 57,278 52,585 62,927 65,978 
Carved heefk, Mi WG). i... occ cine 20,1438 23,347 22,189 20,843 25,018 
Exports:? M Ibs. 
Fresh beef and veal............ 172 352 747 1,190 $1,216 
J UES Pee 958 977 8,837 3,089 8,305 
oT a ee are 279 131 99 21 869 
Oleo oil and stearin*........... 7,327 3,995 26,753 24,591 20,012 
Er Pe eorrer rrr t 263 245 1,175 645 1,030 
Imports: M Ibs. 
Fresh beef and veal............ 3,692 1,472 8,424 10,517 4,433 
Beef and veal, pickled or cured.. 5 co aN ee he 862 1,152 
IE iv oh 04h 040 iow siney ca¥ 6,058 10,717 18,273 27,386 22,234 
Receipts, cattle, calves® M........ 1,702 1,644 6,420 6,019 6,156 
Price per 100 pounds: , 
Cattle, av. cost for slaughter.. 10.39 9.94 9.71 10.67 9.98 
Calves, av. cost for slaughter. . 11.78 10.09 11.96 13.38 11.38 
At Chicago— 
Cattle, good steers............ 12.90 13.82 13.06 13.08 13.63 13.65 
. RO A creer 11.96 13.08 9.48 12.88 13.99 11.20 
At eastern markets— 
Beef carcasses, good.......... 19.64 21.19 19.81 19.06 20.10 20.06 
Veal carcasses, good.......... 20.49 21.96 18.93 21.65 23.49 21.59 
HOGS, PORK, AND PORK PRODUCTS. 
Inspected slaughter, No........... 3,512,375 3,761,230 3,480,415 17,513,927 17,621,901 15,908,226 
Carcasses condemned, No, ........ 11,380 11,483 10,450 52, 48,284 44,210 
Average live weight, lbs........... 230.17 229.82 228.16 229.45 228.15 29.68 
Average dressed weight, Ibs....... 175.62 174.79 173.83 175.15 173.00 174.69 
Total dressed wet. (carcass, not 
incl, condemned) .............. 614,506 655,418 603,184 3,051,426 3,035,366 2,772,518 
Lard per 100 Ibs. live weight, lbs 16.21 16.01 15.61 15.99 16.21 15.74 
Storage: 
Beginning of month— 
WEGGN BOCK, BE UDB. 0 cc ccccece 268,963 289,754 206,417 204,666 244,603 187,033 
Cured pork, M Ibs........... 617,085 632,207 546,579 537,807 599,152 524,630 
 § eee 145,334 179,428 105,067 107,685 144,759 97,812 
End of month— 
Fresh pork, M Ibs............- 265,556 285,110 189,692 241,463 277,928 198,186 
Cured pork, M Ibs............. 619,258 638,448 522,008 583,363 629,207 536,155 
ON Sg Se eee 152,482 184,748 104,905 129,968 169,42 103,514 
Exports: M Ibs. 
PE NEE. Bord hose et eaec scutes 949 692 1,435 4,311 4,491 533 
CUE PUNE bec cdeccecwecesene 24,447 27,995 23,891 98,939 107,794 102,717 
Canned pork .... 939 958 940 3,008 3,186 5,505 
Sausage 553 484 412 2.443 2,115 1,593 
SUE Sacha scons sicwetes 6 ab eurs 62,928 60,168 51,201 276,070 293,071 261,590 
Imports: M Ibs. pa 
oo Serre rrr ore 839 308 144 3,601 1,286 543 
Pork, pickled, salted and other.. (5) 166 we” scaneten 904 58 
Prepared or preserved hams, 
shoulders, bacon ............++ ()  : Cee os R49 t 627 
Receipts of hogs® M Ibs........... 3,390 3,255 16,352 15,906 15,050 
Price per 100 pounds: ¢ 
py te A pe a slaughter...... 10.24 9.80 10.02 10.34 10.01 
At Chicago—Live hogs, med. wet. 10.54 10.09 10.24 10.65 10.29 
At eastern markets— po , 
Fresh pork loins, 10/15....... 22.09 22.05 19.59 20.25 = 
Shoulders, skinned 16.68 17.68 16.04 17.05 17.2 
Picnics, 6 to 8 Ibs.. ‘ 15.46 14.72 15.68 oy 
Butts, Boston style. , 21.42 19.21 20.23 A 
. No. 1, 8. P. 
a en * ned 22.64 23.34 21.58 22.85 
Hams, smoked, No, 2, 12/14.. 22.89 23.07 23.10 22.82 
Lard, hardwood tubs......... ; 11.82 13.25 13.31 11.76 
SHEEP, LAMB, AND MUTTON. 
Inspected slaughter, No........... 998,779 1,118,935 1,386,549 4,155,980 4 228,477 5,156,961 
Carcasses condemned, No.......... YOR 1,217 1,009 4,739 5,288 5,088 
Dic TUG WEE, FOB. ccc ccececces 83.96 85.06 86.39 86.49 86.62 88.58 
Av. dressed weight, Ibs........... 39.52 39.88 40.13 40.36 40.13 41.16 
‘o! dressed weight (carcass, not 
ak pve soled y Sarr terre er 39,456 44,575 55,602 167,549 169,371 211,949 
Storage, fresh lamb, mutten: M Ibs. tie 
Daiebing of month, M Ibs...... 3,100 3,109 5,174 4,008 3,998 5,142 
End of month, M Ibs. .......... 2, O74 2,533 9,190 3,311 3,226 5,110 
Exports, fresh,* M Ibs............- 34 36 147 197 200 478 
Imports, fresh, M lIbs...........-- 543 1,069 50 1,147 2,298 192 
Receipts of sheep®.............-+- 1,696 2,010 2,230 6,575 6,955 8,087 
’rice 100 pounds: ay Pe . 
"aus on it slaughter...... 15.37 15.85 9.24 14.44 15.55 10.36 
ou 9° 
a oe Ibs. down........- 16.34 16.87 9.56 15.32 16.72 11.22 
Sheep, med. to choice.......... 10,04 10.34 5.50 8.94 9.54 5.78 
At eastern markets— o ‘ 297 
a carcasses, good ........ 29.56 29.90 19.85 27.15 29.28 22.70 
Mutton, good ........-ee scons 19.14 19.87 12.70 16.98 18.21 13.43 
1 28, and 1929. “Including reexports. *Does not include reexports for February. Correct 
deous sak soe able at this date. ‘Beginning January, 1930, lard stearin excluded. 5Not reported 


prior to January, 1928. Public stockyards. 
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140 W. Van Buren St. (Fj. JAM (COMPANNT 148 State St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. iv} Ta Ls = BOSTON, MASS. 
All Codes PROVISION BROKERS 





On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 
| 














beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds. Whale Guano 
Bird Guano 





We trade in Domestic, Canadian, European, 
Australian, New Zealand and South 
erican products on 
brokerage basis 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 

















WM. M. WARE & CO. 











TALLOW 
GREASE BROKERS 
TANKAGE 
cnacetincs | yy Pee a 
ESTABLISHED BOST ‘ON 
1888 Phone Hancock 0293 
PER CHICAGO 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 





NEW YORK 


F.COOPER ROGERS 


PROVISION BROKER, INC. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 

















H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 








GEO. H. JACKLE 
Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 




















Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avaeme, West 22nd St., Failedeiphia, Pa. 
26-530 St. Paul S8t., Baltimore, M 
oo Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





























Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil 
Stearine, Beef Cracklings, Ground Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


40 North Market St. Boston, Mass. 











Mathieson Ammonia 
Anhydrous and Aqua 


CHLORINE PRODUCTS 

CAUSTIC SODA BICARBONATE OF SODA 

LIQUID CHLORINE H T H (uyveocutorite) 

BLEACHING POWDER PURITE (rusep sopa ash) 

The high Mathi dards of facture and the pl 

facilities for prompt, ‘efficient service guarantee to every Ammonia 
purchaser utmost value and satisfaction. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS {inc} 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE 
CHARLOTTE CINCINNAT! 

SALTVILLE, VA. 


















SODA ASH 


+ 





Works: NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

















Best, Lightest, Strongest 


A. Backus, Jr. & Sons 


Dept. N., DETROIT, MICH. 


rHE STEDMAN we 


Crushers, Hammer Type Grinders 











and Pulverizers—Disintegrators 
ALSO COMPLETE UNITS 


STEDMAN’S FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 


FOUNDED 1834 





AURORA, INDIANA, U.S.A 
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Chicago Section 


It is reported that John W. Hall, 
famous author in the tallow and grease 
trade, is rising to prominence as a rival 
of “Chic” Sale. 


G. F. Swift, vice-president of Swift 
& Company, returned to Chicago this 
week after spending several months 
abroad. 


Jay E. Decker, president, Jacob FE. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia., was in 
Chicago this week. 

Another Iowa packer attending to 
business in Chicago during the week 
was John W. Rath, president, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia. 


Irvin A. Busse, of the Packers Com- 
mission Co., Chicago, returned this 
week from a business trip to the East. 


Frank A. Hunter, president, East 
Side Packing Co., East St. Louis, IIl., 
spent a few days in Chicago this week. 


Z. K. Waldron, of Lee & Waldron, 
Chicago provision brokers, is vacation- 
ing in Manitowish, Wis. 


L. E. Dennig, president and treas- 
urer, St. Louis Independent Packing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago this 
week, 


C. A. Roberts, general manager of 
the Los Angeles plant of the Cudahy 
Packing Co., has been ill for the past 
few weeks, but is now reported to be 
on the road to recovery. 


Robert C. Johnson, manager of the 
Madison, Wis., plant of Oscar Mayer & 
Co., was in Chicago during the week. 

Ralph H. Daigneau, vice-president, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
was in town this week. 

Horace M. Wigney, general manager, 
Safety Refrigeration. Inc., New York, 
manufacturers of silica gel mechan- 
ically refrigerated freight cars, was in 
Chicago this week en route to the West 
Coast on a business trip. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 26,349 cattle, 3,778 calves, 
44,742 hogs and 30,454 sheep. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended July 5, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 


Last wk. Prev. wk. 1929. 
Cured meats, Ibs... 8,403.000 12,899,000 19,934,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. ..35,733,000 47,757,000 23,093,000 
Lard, Ibs. ......... 4,801,009 7,883,000 4,957,000 
oe 


BROWNE CO. IN NEW OFFICES. 


The Milton W. Browne Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., has moved its offices 
from the Medical Arts Building to the 
heart of the business and financial dis- 


trict in the new Fairfax Building at 
101 W. ilth street. The company 
manufactures and exports the Browne 
systems of refrigeration. Friends of 


Mr. Browne, who is widely known in 
meat packing and refrigeration circles, 
will be glad to know that he has fully 
recovered from his long illness of the 
past winter and is again actively en- 
gaged in the business of his company. 


fe 
BEEF EXPERT RETIRES. 


Forty-five years of service in the 
packing industry came to a close on 
Saturday, June 7, when George Yirrell, 
employed as a beef grader for Armour 
and Company, retired on pension. Mr. 
Yirrell enjoyed an unusual distinction, 
being not only an outstanding expert 
and judge of beef, but a mentor as 
well, because of the valuable beef 





GEORGE YIRRELL. 


Retires after 45 years of service with 
Armour and Company. 


knowledge he has imparted to sales- 
men and branch house managers, and 
others who spent any length of time 
with him. 

He started to work for Armour and 
Company in 1885, and his entire serv- 
ice has been exclusively in the beef end 
of the business. His long career links 
the pioneer days of the industry to the 
present era. He has worked with and 
for Armour executives from the days 
of P. D. Armour down to the present 
regime, and has enjoyed the confidence 
and respect of all of them. 

It is said that George Yirrell can 
tell the breed, color, age and sex of 
the beef animal by a casual glance at 
any beef cut. While this may be 
stretching his ability as a beef grader, 
his friends and former students agree 
that he knows his beef! 

After a brief rest Mr. Yirrell plans 
to travel and see what the rest of the 
world looks like, having spent most of 
the past 45 years inside a beef cooler. 


LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE MEETS. 


At its recent annual meeting held in 
Denver, Colo., the National Livestock 
Exchange advocated that the present 
rate of 5c per car, now being deducted 
by each member exchange for the use 
of the National Livestock and Meat 
Board, be increased to 25c per car, pro- 
vided packers and other buyers at each 
terminal contribute a like amount. 

It was felt that packers who partici- 
pate in “direct buying” should contrib- 
ute a like amount on each carload con- 
signed to them, or purchased by them, 
at a country concentration point, direct 
buying point or on track purchases. It 
was urged also that a pro rata amount 
be deducted on each truck consignment 
received at concentration points or 
terminal markets, whether received by 
packers or commission firms. 

The federal farm board was _ re- 
quested to use its influence with coop- 
erative agencies at the public markets 
to make similar deductions for promot- 
ing the work of the National Livestock 
and Meat Board. 

Resolutions adopted included the 
favoring of immediate abolition of the 
packers consent decree, “believing that 
such action will be of material benefit 
to the livestock producing industry of 
the United States, be a potent factor in 
helping business conditions through re- 
lief of this most important branch of 
agriculture, and that it will also be 
highly advantageous to the consumer.” 

It was further resolved that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Attorney 
General, the Secretary of Agriculture 
and to each member of congress. 

Other resolutions condemned the 
practice of direct buying of livestock 
and urged larger appropriations to the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry to 
enable the inspection of poultry similar 
to that now given to meat. 

Fred H. Olander of Kansas City was 
re-elected president and J. S. Boyd of 
Chicago secretary. 


fo — 
TRADE GLEANINGS. 


The Planters Cotton Oil Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark., has under construction a 
new warehouse 75 by 175 ft., costing 
$30,000. 

Contract has been awarded for the 
construction of a municipal abattoir at 
Austin, Tex. It will cost $32,500. 

A sausage factory to cost $40,000 
will be erected by Henry Hayman, 204 
East Trade st., Charlotte, N. C. 

A large frigorifico is planned for 
erection in Monte Video Harbor, 
Uruguay, and construction bids will be 
called for in the near future. 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
announces that its new $5,000,000 plant, 
now under construction at Long Beach, 
Cal., will be ready for the installation 
of machinery and equipment in about 
ten months. The plant will be used for 
the manufacture of vegetable shorten- 
ing and soaps, and will employ 1,000 
persons. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
July 10, 1950. 


Regular Hams. 











Green. 8. P. 

18 19% 

17% 18% 

17% 18% 

17% 18% 

16% 18% 

16% 18% 

10-16 range..........-.+- 17% Spee 
16-22 range..........++.- 16% 

S. P. Boiling Hams. 

H. Run. Select. 
ere 184 18% 
SBED . conicccccdpacesenss 18% 1844 
BO-BB ncccccccccccccesces 18% 18% 

Skinned Hams. 

Green. 8. P. 

19% 

194 
19 

18% 

17% 

16% 

16% 

16% 
16 

15% 

Picnics. 

Green. 8. P. 

4-6 li 13% 
6-8 12% 13 
8-10 2 13 

10-12 12 12% 

12-14 12 12% 

Bellies. 

Green. Cured. 

© AAR easy He 19 20% 
Dib vb svesbccscencensts 18 19 
ea 17 18 

BEE. ccnecceccssosctecses 16% 17% 
DE cipornkeases oSeeees 16 17 
BE Vebebeeis bee wedsgne 15% 16 

D. 8S. Bellies. 
Clear. Rib. 





Other D. S. Meats. 
xtra short clears.......... 35-45 14 
Extra short ribs........... 35-45 14 
Regular -plates ..........+.. 6-8 10% 
Clear plates ... 4-6 i% 
Jowl butts 8% 





PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
2407 UTM LA SALLE STREET 


&4GO. ILb 





FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, JULY 5, 1930. 
HOLIDAY—NO MARKET. 


MONDAY, JULY 7, 1930. 





Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
July ... 9.40 one one9 9.40 
Sept. ... 9.52% 9.521% 9.45— 9.47% 
Oct. ... 9.47% rer 5 uaa 9.47% 
Dec. ... 8.80 8.90 8.80 8.90b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
. Sere 13.924%n 
er 12.85b 
TUESDAY, JULY 8, 1930. 
LARD— 
July ... 9.40 9.45 9.40 9.45b 
Sept. ... 9.40 9.50 9.40 9.50ax 
Oct. ... 9.40 9.47% 9.40 9.47%b 
Dec. ... 8.90 8.95 8.85 8.95b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
an alk exe 13.92%4n 
es 12.90). 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, 1930. 
LARD— 
July ... 9.45 9.60 9.40 9.57 ax 
Sept. ... 9.471%4— 9.65 9.47% 9.62% 
on, ... Oe 9.67% 9.65 9.65ax 
Dec, ... 8.95 9.15 8.90 9.10b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July 
July... .60s 13.951 
MGE.. sékKesee 12:90n 
THURSDAY, JULY 10, 1930. 
LARD— 
July - 9.521% 9.52% 9.45 9.474 
Sept. ... 9.55 9.55 9.50 O52 
UE Gh toys raat Fave 9.52%4b 
Dec. ... 9.06 9.05 8.97%— 9.00b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ...14.28 14.25 
Ts. cee 620 13.05b 
FRIDAY, JULY 11, 1930. 
LARD— 
July 2% 
july ........ ean oe 9.42%ax 
Sept. .. 9.55 9.55 9.47% 9.47 %hax 
Oct. ... 9.45 9.57% 9.45 9.47 ax 
Dec. ... 9.05 9.05 9.00 9.00ax 
CLEAR BELLIES- 
July - 
July ... .-s 14.20ax 
SEs sae ea 13.05n 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 
—_@—_ 


NEW ZEALAND MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of lamb from New Zealand 
during the eight months October, 1929 
to June, 1930, increased by 601,000 car- 
casses, and mutton exports increased 
325,000 carcasses, or a total of nearly 
1,000,000 carcasses more than during 
the same previous period, according to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Shipments of beef show an increase 
of 14,304 quarters. There is a decrease 
of 29,000 carcasses in exports of pork. 
Shipments to New York during the sea- 
son were as follows: Beef quarters, 2,- 
411; mutton carcasses, 2,000; lamb car- 
casses, 8,000, and 41,000 bags of bone- 
less beef. Five thousand bags of bone- 
less beef went to Boston and 500 to 
San Francisco. Killings of stock for 
export show larger increase in every 
class except pork. Lamb increased by 
800,000 carcasses, wether mutton by 
250,000 and ewe mutton by 450,000. Re- 
ductions announced in shipping freight 


rates of frozen meat are to take effect 
as from September 1, 1930. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 


Week ended 

July 9, 1930. Cor. wk., 1929. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1 2 3 1 3. 


Rib roast, hvy. end.30 27 16 35 30 16 
Rib roast, It, end...40 30 20 45 35 20 
Chuck roast ........ 235 22 16 32 27 21 
Steaks, round ...... 40 35 20 45 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.40 35 20 50 40 28 














Steaks, porterhouse.50 40 22 60 45 29 
Steaks, flank ...... 25 2 16 28 25 18 
Beef stew, chuck..24 20 14 27 22 17 
Corned briskets, 
boneless ......+-- $32 28 18 23 4 18 
Corned plates ...... > an» 2 2 
Corned rumps, bnis.25 22 18 25 22 18 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. Good. Com. 
Hindquarters .......30 22 35 33 
Stews ........ coccceke 15 22 15 
Chops, shoulder......25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin. .50 25 50 25 
Mutton. 
TOS occcceceecvcsseee eo 26 oe 
BOOW ocvscccovcencecne oe 14 ee 
Shoulders ........-..16 “se 16 ee 
Chops, rib and loin...35 ae 85 > 
Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av.....-.-- 26 @28 28, @30 
Loins, 10@12 av.......-- 25 @27 27 @28 
Loins, 12@14 av.......-- 21 @24 24 @26 
Loins, 14 and over.....-- 18 20 22 
Oe eee eee 27 @30 @30 
Shoulders 20 @22 
Butts .. 2 026 
Spareribs 16 @ii 
Hocks .......+++- @12 
Leaf lard, @l4 
Hindquarters .........++- 24 @28 80 @35 
Forequarters ..........++ 14 @16 20 @24 
LOGS .ccccceces rer. . 24 @28 32 @35 
pe Pree 16 @22 16 @22 
GROMMETS 2.00 ccccccccces 20 @22 20 @22 
arr @50 @50 
Rib and loin chops....... @35 @40 
Butchers’ Offal. 
EE occ ccnceseusansausic @4 4 
Shop D  ccneseeasscenws @ 2% @ 2 
Bone, per 100 Ibs Saea @50 @50 
Calf skins .......+-sse00- 16 @16 
BED Ssaunessecnearercses 14 @16 
DORCONS cccccccccccccces @12 12 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago.... 10% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined, granulated.......... 6% 6 
Small crystals ........-+seeeeee- 7™% 
Medium crystals can ee” 
Large crystals ........s.sseeeees RH 
Dbl, rfd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3% 8% 
Less than 25 bbl. lots %c more. 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbls.... 8% 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bbis., in 
5 ton lots or more...........-. 9% 9% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls. . 5 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt 
Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
RS OE | cg. 65:0. 00 000,68205-2054.049.0 5:98 $6.60 
Medium, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago 
WE cn cccccvcseccccacesesecvccsccsesecee 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago...... 8.60 
Sugar- 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
DEE: cc pabacacgaed Cn Saleevesev seca @3.30 
Second sugar, 90 basis.............-+ None 


Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- 
crose and invert, New York.......- @ .38 











Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%).. @4.70 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 lb. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%......- @4.20 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%......- @4.10 
SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
BUGMICE 2. cc cccccccccccccccccsccce 21 
Cinnamon 16 
Cloves ... 36 
Coriander .... ‘o 6% 
Ginger ........... si ee 16 
BI NG cide aisha hss a¥e haere teen asus s i 80 
ee Se eee ee re 26 
Pepper, black .........-.eeeeeeeeee 23% 27% 
Pepper, Cayenne ........eeeee rere oe 2 
Pepper, red ........+++- rr sti 20 
Pepper, white .........eseeeeeeees 29 33 








July 


Prime 
Good 1 
Mediur 
Heifer 
Cows 
Hind 
Fore ¢ 


Steer — 
Steer | 
Steer 
Steer 
Steer | 
Steer 
Cow 1 
Cow & 
Cow 1 
Steer 
Steer 
Cow r 
Cow 1 
Steer 
Steer 
Steer 
Steer 
Cow r 
Cow + 
Steer 
Mediu 
Briske 
Steer 
Cow 1 
Fore 
Hind 
Strip 
Strip 
Sirloit 
Sirloit 
Beef 
Beef 
Rump 
Flank 
Shoul 
Hang! 
Inside 
Outsic 
Knuc! 


Brain 
Heart 
Tong 
Sweet 
Ox-ta 
Fresh 
Fresh 
Liver: 
Kidne 


Choice 
Medin 
Choic 
Medir 
Choice 
Medir 
Lamt 
Lamt 
Lamb 


Heavy 
Light 
Heavy 
Light 
Heavy 
Light 
Mutt 
Mutt 
Mutt 
Shee] 
Shee] 


Pork 
Picni 
Skin 
Tend 
Spar 
Back 
Bost 
Bone 
2a 
Hock 
Tails 
Neck 
Slip 
Blad 
Pizs 
Kidn 
Live 
Brai 
Fars 
Snou 
Hea 


Choi 
Gooc 
Cron 
Gooe 


Med 
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; GO MARKET an 
HOLESALE FRESH MEATS CES : DRY SALT M 
Carcass Beef. é Veal Product roe a clears EATS. 

. . tenia. ont ucts. Sho:  ahint whe ieee... so 

, : Setar, a . @ short ris ooo oa aes cceeeee ees @13% 
Week ende Cor. Sweetbread Meee een eeee 9 Cl od ar middles, G0-lb. ave......... te 
sass sbinn- anaes. tae Ya Baer gs 0“ Si Clear bellies, Isq@i0 Ibe, sess. c00. Gitte 

: ome teers 19 @2 ». a @55 = = Rib bellies, heals oS abet @14% 

5 Medium steres ......... li @i18 33 @25% MESTIC SA Rib bellies, 25a SD he iS oe ena @is 

3 Heifers, RGAE Sekcloeces 15 @16 23"4@ 24 Fancy pork sau USAGE. Fat backs, 10@ 12 Sng Sa ae ke @l4 

) RE cok cect 15 @16 224%4@2z3% Country style sage, in 1-lb. cartons Fat backs, 14@16 Gt a @l4 

quarte: es a 3% ountr, », fres ould @25 ular 4@IG UWB..-....eeeeee ees a 
; Hind ia Sir 104@138% 17 @23 © > style sausage, fresh in li @ Regular plates «RD pears @ 8% 
7 Fore quarters,” Pinas he @27 26 oa Comer style yes fresh in . io. : @1i% Regular plates .......00.eveeeeeseeee. @ 9% 
thks @16 3 ‘rankfurt ge, smoked pees @15} gi Ea , 10% 
20 . 8 in al Mivecsus 194 . 2 
; ae Beef Cuts @21 ¥rankfurts in —_— EBUANES cc 50s odaaics @20% WHOLESALE Ss @9 
Steer loins, No. 1 9 Bologna in be: g casings.............. @z21 F MOKED ME 
8 et See Ee oes @39 2 Bologna in cloth bungs, choice.......... @20 dress reg. hams, 14 ATS. 
a. aotuee wai. @36 @39 Bologna in beef paraffined, choice. ..... @li Fancy skd. hams, @16 lbs..... 
Steer short oe i. “7 @49 @38 iver aanas ef middles, i Seeaess «.- = @13 Standard reg. ‘hams, 4 "Neate “ @26 
Steer loin ends (i Pe 0. 2. @44 ° @48 Smoked ve in hog bungs........... @li% F cnics, 4@8 , 14@16 ibs... 2... @2s 

n. Steer loin end nips)... . @29 @45 Liver sa sausage in hog Biadases ss @161 ‘ancy bacon » eer ice ts @24% 

3 Cow nds, No. 2 , @3 He usage in bee g bungs.... 16% Standard bac bas ibs.. . 21 

; ta loing -  @2 Sst Head cheese ef rounds... ¢ 23% No. 1 beef tn 6@8 lbs | ee 

sow ied Rabab ook cos 23 ye Head cheeses -.--.s.esco so uceeeees 13 nts ee ~ 

‘ cow loin ee ea ped a@3o Minced gland luncheon a ee O16 Insides, sqiz sete, boa a ae 

0 Steer ribs, No L pS)... @i9 @37 Tongue sausa on specialty............. @24 aoe me @9 _ adh euNaeKasaee ce 

5 Steer ribs ee Breer e+e @24 @23 Blood sausa Be eoececese @18% “6 nuckles, 5@9 Beater isorss se enes eee 43 

Cow ribs, No. 2.......... @23 @30 ~—« Souse ..... a @22% eS ee eee AALS ey 87 
Cow ribs, No. eee @1s @2 Polish sausage @16% Cooked hams, choice, ta a, fatted.. 87 $ 
lige TE gg a aa @l2 @24 @13. OG picnics, skin nless, fatted. 38 

° Steer rounds No. 1...... @20% @i6 DRY SA @15% pee — pov aoe oa oa 
: ice giana Med... , @25 E “d loit p i > UP 
° Steer pe Ne. 3 eee @13% @24% Cervelat, choice, in } USAGE. v roll, smoked.........0..00, @28 
Cow rounds "ese. 00000. qs” @20 varmer holce, in hog bungs........ @s BARRELED PORK ees 

joo 9 a a aad ‘ @ ’ ee Pe Rk sinh eae . 
Steer inten > +H nae Soo ettserseeeaseneeeeeens mes q2s 40s Mess, pork, ‘regula AND BEEF. 

0 Medium plates - @U% @16% yj ptelner eso ccesesesecececeecices a ee SS grag 

8 Briskets, No @ 9 G10 Mists auta, thoi, tng bags @33 ‘amily back pork, 24 to 34 pieces... $ @29.00 

6 Steer navel e @1s al: B. C. Salami, ne ce, in hog bun si @50 Clear back ws 35 to 45 pleces...... @31.50 

: Cow navel hy EPS Sais @ 7%, oo ae uae. te jadi... 2... @46 Clear plate pork, 40 to 50 pleces...... @32.00 

0 Fore tne D acesceces @7 2 a@ll Genoa style paler hog middies......... @28 Brisket vr paaang 25 to 35 Siedie eeeeee @22.50 

> Mind shanks ............ @ 9 q@ll Pepperoni... ML ws eee 2 ee a eee @4%s ay gee aapentpeeratgeoroae @18.50 

4 Strip loins, No. 2, boneless @ 8 @l1\¥ Pepperoni «seve oo cio eveceseecess tee @56 Bean pork ...0..sscceseeeeeeeeeeeee es @25.00 

4 Strip ae _ 1, boneless @60 @ 2 Capicolli : ew condition ............ @41 Extra plate Seat ige ee rere teens @21.50 

2 Sirloin butts, Sars omit @50 @60 te style. pagent tienes @%s veef, 200 lb. bbls... . @24.00 

4 ay butts, No. 2...... @33 @ 50 irginia hams ...... br conte. . — 

— tenderloins, No. 1.. @24 a a4 CARAS OPA @54 Ast ERAGE. 
. ef tenderloins, No. 2.. @s80 bo SAUSAGE IN rats pork barrels, black 
ump butts .. No. 2.. @15 @i5 Bologna sty} OIL. ak pork baerainl 3 ck iron hoops. .$1,574 

35 cgreme @30 on W0 Small re e sausage in beef Ash pork barrels lack iron hoops. . 165 44 @1.60 

>4 Edits @25 25 @30 Carre ns, 2 to crate rounds: White oak ha , galv. iron hoops... -65 @l. 4 \ 

5 Hanging so a @16 i a2 B... By. 2 oe lla eae $6.50 Lae oak lard m  tlerces erocet, +s abbas 1: i) 

: inside oe 21 @22 : yle ALE oe oe eee eas 71 rite oak MOG. «<4 sewterece é oy 

22 Batata greefi, 6@8 lbs.. @u @20 Small tins, 2 rpg t in sheep casings— 7.50 e oak lard tierces............ 2 Twa? 2 2 

22 a aoe, See Se ptr ti4 peiatge tins, 1 to CFALO. «vee ee es ees ee Seed eeemeiiaalal 25714 @ 2.60 

+4 , green, 5@6 lbs ore roukitort style pein cag F ‘ ue am oo a, He OLEOMARGARI ( 

‘ 17% Small tins, 2 pee 8 208 casince— 75 High . 
B Beef Product ‘ Large tins, 1 to crate.......+.-- — - — grade natural col NE. 
rains (per 1b.) Ss. Smeked link. pie cee se 7.25 gzarine in 1-lt olor animal fat 
i laa dla aa « s nk sausage in hog casings— 8.25 prints, f.0.b. © ». cartons, rol 
4 Berens tamarass sree. on @13 Pern tins, 2 to crate og casings— 25 White animal p. hicago. ls oF 
’ @e “0 re By a0 ee nite animal fat margarines in 14 06 

3% Sweetbreads A PS @32 ‘in ais ge bree fie chs IRE Se a i 6.75 — volln = age ry: in ak @22 

x-tails Vb. @30 35 @37 AUSAGE MATERIALS. | 6.75 Nut, 1-Ib. cart , f.0.b. Chicago 

16 Fr » per Ib Dat 46 SAGE ein (30 ons, f.o.b. C nicago = @18 

4 Fresh po . sens ¢ ‘2 ais Hae wn pork =, poate Ib oa solid wae taco qi 

12 Livers si c i : 1 @8 Special lean pork trimmings. «1.1... 7 astry, 60-Ib. » Ic ; 

—— Kidneys, per Ib. ... eae @10 eee lean pork Fen on Eeiiesbese : ee » tubs, £.0.b. Chicago 

— . 16 @22 hiss bone trimmings Sa. ¢ : aaah oer taeniatoneiaigs @i4 

@22 Boar — Sy a aa @ °% Bian ANIMAL OILS. 

cks. Caoice lambs .. Native on NERS Se Pires cena le @ 91% Headlight. bi lard oil. . , 
Medium lambs ......... 5 Boneless ¢ ess bull mea ome? @7 Pri burning oi see eeeeereerseees 

Choice eating @30 = ss chucks ...... t (heavy).... @14% Extre winter we MY NR a 
Hediam poor @28 Best a Be ae eee ones acexene’s i Ext a winter otrained...... *o 
6 Pins fore Shee he ngs So @3b Leet Mee coc eas @u E ra lard oil.. Pecscbckcuncesscee 
Medi ee es @2s8 32 Rene. 8 v10 cohas38i~o gk ae a late el ‘ eee 
“a um fores ... . @20 a oe Meet Wearts oo oeececreseesee %@ 9 No. 1 lard s4dcueeuaxacuaa teeeeeee 
aver om per Ib....... @16 23 een a one Rae @ 6% yer 2 lard. seccceccccee 
, ongues, a @33 “ Jressed gee 3e Se eauA un @ 8 pe Big a ‘i 

8% Lamb kidneys, a n Ib... @16 @33 Dr. net Benny od cows, 450 Fee soeees @7y% 20D. C. | ged Cc a 
sy M Ne @ 30 Beef tripe yulls, 600 Ibs, and up up... @ 8% Eure cain a cunt ssheneten 

ad @: Beef tripe ee eee once tn: @ul Special egies tte eeeeeees 

Heavy shee utton. mgues, canner trimmed 8. P.... @ 34, Ext neatsfoot oll......... ereees tees 

9% Light ican eoeccesccees ai SAUSA mmed 8. P....17 @ 17, No. x fone ery oil... x ? ‘ tee eeeerenee Ry 
4% Henry eadeg 2000000. au a? ns Cameene Be? fy ea 

a ght ASRS a ( D115 . . ° a os ues walien. Bare 

4% Heavy — an ae ¢ “ @ll (Wholesale ee Oa, bout 50 gals. each. pF yng f Barrels contain 

De @eaey 8 @ 6 @16 a advances for or oil in 
Wetton Nope 20000000 as Git ect ctngt y van a me LARD Bi 
one nA Ra ; estic , 
$6.60 oe — BE, ee hee @ - ¢ 2 Domestic Sane ore —:: Prim —— dasiee’ 
. ree Spemetaag Mii 2 ny s 0 Ecos en asassenes es 2% - J Pam, Ne Eee NSS M Seer " 

‘ Sheep tongues san aase ses @ 7 @20 mone rounds, wide. ‘pack 3 Kettle are gy Bae er @ 9.47% 
10 Sheep heads, | per Ib..... - @10 Sxport rounds, medium. .........; 5 Refined lard, bo WOME. on od osoadc @ 8.823 
3 na ltt a ne ~ Sega Retned Ward ince Se Yo 00000000 gat 

% ; > + ae lath ira 7 ie" iiaitenins URaceiaean ease « 9 ‘2 
P Fresh Pork, Et @li2 a 3 Waeeenes.-.-. Hosa see eesseasisene 33 Neste), fu iceeutittitteseeeesees @10.37% 
oh Migerd 8@10 lbs. avg ‘ « * No. 1 — creck BOR a ae F mpound, acc, to quantity ares ee: @ 10:75 
13.30 Skinne shoulders ....... r @26 @26 No. 2 bung Be ietiass SM iaietels'saiv's sie * Pe osues avo 104 @10! o 
ame eect setters Bade) ¢ bo a 16% ames yaneer cee packer oh ouogeee ol OLEO OIL AND STEA Me % 
al MEN, oc 5 vie @50 @18 Dried bl aa BAAORME WAGE. © 6 6ckSedaciccee ecch : 45 pte oil, extra, in tiere RINE. 
> .38 Mievdee = tet all @50 12 oe Gate k@varsminaces 92°95 Pein stocks . TCOS.. +--+ 10 & 

SS i Maeten tate ey 2-15 st meme a rm 
D4.70 —- a lah ee @i13 p - 10-12 + — | a tern - 1 A Na gy a a a ae ial 9%@ 9% 
4.20 a 7” butts, cellar trim, @19% a 09 ty » wide Sg LOE EE IS ERE Re: 4 Lave No. 3 one = ee SS SERA S IRSA 9 @ 94 

“cio Ree ata ‘ eal - n, wid oy epeererrerererreeeresssss © 65 rime ole . Mae oes t ate viteas @ 8 
D4.10 — ewe eae saat Ae ry Meg commen: LE gl Age RES Se 1s eo stearine, edible............. @ sit 
— Tally oss eeeeeeeeeeesees @is aati 50. 85 onsantin semen @ 7% 
= > - ee @i13 @13 N 0 yds.. A 

Slip bones enreeaeens @ 5 a2 atedinn’ saeiel, og nn ae aa ala 2 Ddible aa AND GREASES. 

“ps oo a a ae @l4 Wide rular, per 10¢ | ne a Mead ll Prime » under 1% le 

ae ee « @l4 de, per 100 yds ) yds.. ‘rime packers t acid, 45 ti 

: a eens , oo) hie ee oe N allow. tre.. 

Kidneys, ' a, gens ies ee a = @14 — wide, per 100 suuetrsereeteneeenans 10 No. 3 Stes. 10% Ay sereerecsseersees . ,@ 6% 
ound. Livers ... Re eau aeeae @ll @ 7 — bungs ...... MR tabs acesekass “5 Cholte allow, 40% f.f.a. 

21 pales Scie a ee @ 8 @u pe lg ere tieneeeienietenes "30 Chotce white grense.... 6... eevee veeee 

16 BARB oes eeeeeeeeeeees @l4 @ 1% Small PMR MMB S cs cs. ss savcsodcweee x 99 «B- White patron 

36 DRS oo. cube vars @7 a@i\4 M welane UMMME...<..<+si0-c00e essa Yellow grease, max. 

dee - Small prime bungs.............eeeeeesee. -10 ow grease, . 
6% I ak Gaines @i7 @7 Sto APSE oes ec es og Brow e, 10@15% 

——- ts @ 9 o 7 wneae pr gets LIES a0 m gran, 0% 

80 Vv @1o NEGA Sah hat nt fee 

9 Choice ¢ eal. R PICK ++ -10 

2 Choice carcass ........ “ Regular tripe, 200 LED PRODUCTS crud VEGETABLE OIL 

on Good EEE, pas sxeconces a! fe 25 @2 Honeycomb tripe ‘Ib. bbl... % le cottonseed ofl s. 

2 G MMMM ont yc. 15 @18 —— 2 26 Pocket aiki_ oa SOON Rie tale ae Slated $13.06 ‘Valley, point in tanks 

4 Good back... .--....0. 22 @25 20 @24 Pork f —— tripe, 200-Ib. bbl. ... 00 Yan "Seeman th tele 2 npt. vee 

33 emits 2 14 @l! 27 @33 Pork eet, 200-1b, bbl.  bOL poh ool Yellow, de a bla Reb. Chan, @ 7% 

MKS os eee eee + @ 0 if @is es es tae rere 16.50 Corb stock, 50% E.f-n Dbl ns new See 9% 
a5 Ti es, long cut eee c cece ccccccene we a rn oil, in t A rar | aes % 
amb tongues, short cut, on ae: ae Soe ee mills... 66... 1%@ 7 
GR cacews 5,00 ore oil, pr ll ge pipe i Ti, 
fined in bbls., c. anks, f.0.b. con %@ 7% 
a.f., Chicago, nom... § oo : 
% 
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PROFITS IN CANNED MEATS. 

Canned meats offer a profitable item 
for the meat store when some effort is 
made to push them. In comparison 
with canned fruits and vegetables the 
volume of canned meat consumed is 
small, despite the fact that they fit in 
nicely with the domestic economy 
scheme of many housewives. 

They are easily and quickly prepared 
—many need no preparation—will keep 
indefinitely and may be stocked on the 
home shelves in preparation for unex- 
pected guests or other emergencies. 

The increased use of canned meats, 
some meat merchandisers say, will 
come with a better appreciation on the 
part of housewives of their convenience, 
food value, palatability and economy. 
And educating the housewife need not 
necessarily take the form of newspaper 
advertising or other printed advertis- 
ing. Attractive displays of the mer- 
chandise in the stores, and signs call- 
ing attention to the convenience and 
economy of these meats will induce 
many housewives to try them. 

At this time many canned meats, in- 
cluding potted meats, Vienna sausage, 
corned beef, etc., are real bargains and 
give the customer high quality foods 
at low prices. 

Pointing out to customers that 
canned meats offer opportunities for 
quickly-prepared, nourishing meals dur- 
ing the hot weather and calling atten- 
tion to the large variety to select from 
generally produces of sales. 

During the summer one retailer reg- 
ularly keeps in his store a table on 
which a large variety of canned meats 
are displayed. The various items are 
accessible from all sides. A large sign 
above the table calls attention to the 
sanitary methods by which they are 
prepared and offers suggestions for 
using some of the more popular meats. 

Each product is priced and the cus- 
tomers generally pick out what they 
want and take it to the counter to be 
included with the other items of their 
orders. For the money invested and 
the space and effort used to merchan- 
dise them, this dealer says, canned 
meats are among the most profitable 
items in his store. 


a 
FRESH-CUT PACKAGED MEATS. 
(Continued from page 30.) 
They seem to accept the weights that 
are on display as a matter of course. 
Labor and Material Costs. 

(2) That considerable extra costs 
for labor, materials and advertising are 
required in preparing, wrapping, pack- 
aging and advertising the individual 
cuts. 

Labor costs for cutting and prepar- 
ing meats are greatly reduced, since 
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straight-line production methods can be 
used. 

A carcass, or side, comes out of our 
main cooler, on the overhead rail, 
alongside the first cutter. Several 
cutters are worked in line, side by side, 
and the meat passes from the hands of 
one to the other until it is finished 
pretty much the same as a car in the 
Ford factory is put through. This 
means that the labor costs, which must 
be added to the price charged the 
final consumer, are for actual working 
time only. 

Under the old method in a regular 
butcher shop the cutter spends a great 
deal of time waiting for someone to 
come in and have something cut. If 
you were to divide the actual number 
of hours spent in cutting and preparing 
meat by the men who do that work in 
the butcher shop, the rate of wage you 
pay per hour would be astounding. 

Everyone connected with this busi- 
ness knows that with the ability of an 
expert cutter you can produce more 
value and more satisfactory cuts out of 
a carcass. The saving that can be 
effected through centralized cutting 
with experts, more than offsets the 
wrapping costs of packaging the 
products. 


Store Equipment Expense. 

The possibilities of advertising fresh 
meats under the package plan are very 
great, but I will discuss that more fully 
later on. However, I would like to say 
here that no one can point to a single 
instance where the cost to the public 
was ever increased on any popular item 
by reason of advertising. 

(3) That added expense is entailed 








Customers Have 
Cash Value 


Customers are capital. 

They have a cash value to 
a business. 

Department stores place a 
value of $300 on regular cus- 
tomers. When one is lost 
they figure their capital re- 
duced by that amount. 

Your customers are a part 
of the capita! of your busi- 
ness. 

When you lose one the 
worth of your business is re- 
duced by the amount of the 
customer’s value to you. 

It is expensive in more 
ways than one to lose cus- 
tomers. 

Check over your business 
frequently and_ eliminate 
conditions which lower the 
quality of the service and 
which are potential customer 
losers. 
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for refrigerator equipment and refrig- 
erants in making delivery and in pre- 
serving the product at the store. 


An actual saving is effected on store 
equipment cost. The large meat box, 
or storage refrigerator, is eliminated. 
No wall racks are installed. No blocks, 
scales or tools are required. Many 
hours of labor are spent in the average 
butcher shop merely for the purpose of 
keeping the big cooler clean, and scrub- 
bing cutting blocks and washing tools. 

A refrigerated case, such as we 
install in these stores, would be required 
regardless of what system of merchan- 
dising was used. The time has passed 
when a butcher could depend upon keep- 
ing his meat in the big cooler, and only 
bringing it out as customers come in to 
make their purchases. You must have 
display, and it must be very attractive. 


An Out of Date Idea. 

(4) That patronage cannot be main- 
tained under the new system, due to 
elimination of special favors granted 
buyers in the way of soup bones, suet, 
ete. 


The suggestion that under the present 
method of retailing meat that special 
favors are given certain customers, 
indicates a condition which is apt to 
prove more of a handicap than an ad- 
vantage. Class discrimination does not 
build for confidence, and its elimination 
from any business is a step in the right 
direction. 

Anything that can be legitimately 
included in the regular butcher shop 
can be duplicated in the packaged line. 

In fact, it is these special favors 
which increase the price of meat at 
retail. If they are tolerated, they must 
be discounted by increasing the retail 
market price sufficiently to take care 
of the quantity which may be given 
away without charge. 


Use of the Whole Carcass. 

(5) That a discount in gross sales 
will result in soup bones and other odd 
parts of the carcass which cannot be 
utilized as effectively as by-products. 

The very nature of the packaging 
scheme, with centralized cutting, makes 
it possible to merchandise the whole 
carcass to much better advantage, both 
for the public and the packer. 


Consumer demand varies greatly in 
different neighborhoods. In the regular 
meat shop your butcher, or manager, 
must discount these conditions and 
work out the problem to meet these 
local preferences. 

A store operating in one neighbor- 
hood has no difficulty to dispose of its 
stew, soup meat and cheaper cuts, but 
may have to sell the better grade cuts 
at prices all out of proportion to their 
true value. And in order to average 
out his mark-up, the manager musi get 
a little more on the easy-selling cuts. 
A store operating in a different class 
neighborhood has difficulty in supply- 
ing the demand for high grade cuts, 
and often has to sacrifice the cheaper 
ones. 

With the package method it is pos- 
sible to make fairly even distribution, 
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and place the various cuts where they 
are in the best demand. 
Losses on Unsold Meats. 

(6) That heavier losses will be sus- 
tained on unsold stock, for the reason 
that cuts lose attractive appearance 
more readily than wnceut meat. 


The possibility of losses with pack- 
aged meat, due to stale products, are 
much less than under the old method, 
where the whole carcass, or side, is 
shipped to a store and represents sev- 
eral days’ supply. There the butcher 
has to handle his meat into the box, 
out of the box, into the case, and back 
again. Exposed to extreme changes in 
temperature, there is bound to be a cer- 
tain amount of deterioration, and that 
necessitates daily trimming. 

Everyone connected with this busi- 
ness realizes that tremendous amounts 
of money go into the scrap can every 
day in the retail meat business just 
through this constant trimming. 

With the package method the whole 
carcass is cut up and no further trim- 
ming is involved. Furthermore, the 
cutters working under a centralized 
plan can be watched more closely, and 
actual loss through wasteful trimming 
is eliminated. 

Kept under even temperature, our 
cellophane-packaged meats retain all 
their fresh appearance. I have seen 
steaks that were held for three days, 
and did not show the slightest discol- 
oration. 

Merchandising fresh meats in pack- 
ages is particularly adaptable to chain 
store operation. We have definite 
control of the product from production 
to consumer, and can usually handle the 
situation better than where products 
have to be presented to the customer 
through uncontrollable outlets. 


Just Like Bread Business. 


The general problems involved in 
marketing packaged fresh meats, are 
very comparable to the bakery line. 
Freshness of condition is all important, 
and the goods must be turned over 
daily. 

The idea could be commercialized by 
meat packers in a big way just as the 
bread business is. There is no good 
reason why a daily delivery service, 
covering a large number of outlets over 
a large territory, could not be worked 
exactly the same as the centralized 
baker handles the bread problem. 

It may offer the solution for utilizing 
some of the plants and branch houses 
throughout the country which present a 
problem to the big packers today. 

Summing Up the Savings. 

The refrigerating problem in the 
stores, for the handling of “Fresher 
Cut” packaged meats, are not very 
great, since it is not necessary to hold 
exceptionally low temperatures. 

The investment in fresh meat stocks 
can be spread out over many more out- 
lets than with the old method, which 
means a considerable saving in interest 
on investment alone. Through adver- 
tising there is every opportunity to 
build up real prestige for certain 
brands or labels, just as has been done 
in the grocery line. Confidence can be 
instilled in the public because they can 
be assured of exactly the same quality, 
handled and prepared in exactly the 
Same way, under an established label, 
no matter where they may make the 
purchase. 
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Under the old method, it is utterly 
impossible to advertise any certain cut, 
no matter how many outlets you may 
control, and be in a position to guaran- 
tee your customers that the cut will be 
prepared in exactly the same style in 
all the stores. 

I would like to see more concerns go 
into the packaging of fresh cut meats, 
providing they all make it a policy to 
put out only the finest quality, and if 
they constantly strive to maintain 
quality. 

on ~ 


WILL STUDY DELIVERY COSTS. 

Comparative delivery costs of gro- 
cery stores under different systems are 
being studied by the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the 
report to be presented by the grocery 
specialist of the Foodstuffs Division at 
the joint meeting of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the 
National Association of Retail Grocers 
to be held June 16 in Dayton, Ohio. 

Three major types of delivery sys- 
tems are being studied for delivery 
costs: 

1. Retail grocers who deliver from a 
central location to all points in and 
around the city. 

2. Retail grocers who deliver with 
trucks within a limited territory sur- 
rounding their stores. 

8. Retail grocers who use the facili- 
ties of a joint or cooperative delivery 
system, that is, a separate company de- 
voted entirely to delivery for groups of 
retailers. 

For the first two types, the findings 
in the Louisville Census of Food Distri- 
bution are being utilized, as are also 
similar studies of delivery costs in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. Costs under a 
cooperative delivery system are being 
studied in Ann Arbor, Michigan. The 
National Associations are hopeful that 
the findings will be helpful in pointing 
the way to possibilities of reducing de- 
livery costs without impairing service 
to the consumer. 

fe 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

Gordon & Grebell have purchased 
Lilly’s Market, Los Altos, Cal. 

P. M. Jardin, Sacramento, Cal., has 
been succeeded in the meat and grocery 
business by Jos. F. King. 

Charles Briggs has opened a meat 
market and grocery on South Sixth st., 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 

A. Jonas has taken charge of the 
meat department of Schnatterly Mer- 
cantil Co., Kinsley, Kas. 

Roy Reynolds, Fort Scott, Kas., is 
installing modern refrigerating equip- 
ment in his meat department. 

J. M. Kinser, Hugoton, Kas., has 
opened a meat department in his gro- 
cery. 

O. F. Winn has purchased the in- 
terest of Lester Winn in the City Meat 
Market, Clearwater, Kas. 

Joseph D. Widgren, proprietor of the 
Provision Market, has opened another 
meat market and grocery at 110 North 
Mitchell st., Cadillac, Mich. James Mc- 
Kernan is in charge of the meat de- 
partment. 

George Gerardo, Prineville, Ore., has 
opened the Prineville Meat Market. 

William Rasmussen is reported to 
have purchased meat market equipment 
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The opinions of specialists 


in the meat industry all 
agree on one point; namely, 
that the greatest need is for 
education: 


“Meat Retailing”’ 


By A. C. Schueren 


Is one step toward solving 
this problem. 


Better retailing means better 
customers. It will result in 
better wholesaling. 


You will enjoy reading a 
copy of “MEAT RETAIL- 
ING.” 


Price only $7.00 
plus postage 
For Sale by 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 8. Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Ill. 























of Harry U. Chenier, 7400 Woodland 
Park ave., Seattle, Wash. 

George McInnis has sold the Prefon- 
taine Meat Market, 101 Prefontaine 
Place, Seattle, Wash., to G. W. Kawak- 
ami. 

J. S. Metcalf, Ellensburg, Wash., has 
purchased the meat market of S. J. 
McDonald. 

R. M. Harris, Casa Grande, Ariz., has 
purchased the meat market in the Craig 
Grocery. 

Mac Miller and Curtis Leverson have 
purchased the Rausch meat market, St. 
Peter, Minn. 

Moldrem Brothers, Inc., Colfax, Wis., 
meat market and grocery, has incor- 
porated with a capital of $15,000. In- 
corporators: M. Moldrem, J. Moldrem, 
G. T. Vorland. 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 

Among the speakers to be heard at 
the open educational meeting of Ye 
Olde New York Branch to be held on 
Tuesday evening, July 15, will be W. 
F. Gorman, who is New York manager 
for Ottenheimer Bros., Inc. His talk 
will be based on refrigerating trends. 
George Kramer, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Meat Deal- 
ers, Inc. will discuss further distribu- 
tion and retail sales of frozen and 
fresh packed meats. 

At this meeting delegates to repre- 
sent Ye Olde New York Branch to the 
National Convention to be held at 
Minneapolis, Minn., August 3 to 7, will 
be elected. 


The New York State Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers, Inc. have prepared 
a series of display signs for the mem- 
bers, the first of which is now available 
and features the slogan “meats cut to 
your order” and the fresh meat market. 


L. O. Washington, business manager 
of the Branch, is receiving quite a few 
reservations from those who plan to at- 
tend the 45th annual convention and 
the after-convention tour to Yellow- 
stone Park. 


— fe - - 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Samuel Slotkin, president, Hygrade 
Food Products Corporation, spent last 
week in Chicago. 


Wilfred C. Cooper of F. B. Cooper, 
Produce Exchange, is spending a few 
weeks at Oak Bluff 

Milton Mandle, superintendent, Man- 
hattan plant of Adolf Gobel, Inc. is 
spending his vacation in Chicago. 


Miss Florence Drummond of F. B. 
Cooper, Produce Exchange, will leave 
on a cruise to Nova Scotia on July 19. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on July 10, 1930: 





Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 lbs.) : 
hoice $17.00@19.00 
. 16.00@17.00 
Medium ee . 15.00@ 16.00 
—— (550-700 lbs.) : 
CREED wince cceccccccscsccoscscceccecs 16.50@ 18.00 


TETTTTIPITIT IT TTT 15.00@ 16.50 


Seecccercececcccecccescocccese 16.00@17.50 
Good SE RS RE Py rT ey 15.00@16.00 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 


$17.00@18.50 
16.00@17.50 


16.50@18.00 —$17.50@19.00 
15.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 


16.00@17.50 
15.00@17.00 


$17.00@18.00 
15.50@17.00 


17.50@19.00 
16.00@17.00 


BET ccccccceecces eccccveccccce eee 15.00@16.00 13.50@15.50 12.50@15.50 14.00@15.00 
Semmeen ec crccccccccccvescccceececse 12.50@15.00 12.50@13.50 11.00@13.50 12.00@ 13.50 
cows: 
GE. nocsenwese Cwcccccccccccscvcccese 12.00@ 14.00 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 12.50@14.00 
PEED cuvececodecccasccececcavecece + 11.00@12.00 11.50@13.00 11.00@13.00 11.00@ 12.00 
DER Ghuobdeduboobesse0 06s bnenens 10.00@11.00 11.00@11.50 9.00@11.00 9.00@ 11.00 
~e* 2 and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 

EE EG GAS Seb naySbbeess 4$ecskbenven 20.00@ 22.00 21.00@23.00 24.00@ 27.00 19.00@ 20.00 
SE osckGabn deat ssbnd sooo hasiwoceees 18.00@ 20.00 18.00@21.00 23.00@25.00 18.00@ 19.00 
ED: onnc0es een dubousecsecescocese 17.00@18.00 15.00@18.00 21.00@ 23.00 15.00@ 17.00 
GOMER. occ cccccccccsccevescvcccesess 15.00@17.00 13.00@15.00 18.00@ 21.00 12.00@ 14.00 

CALF (2) (3): 
Choice lS ae 20.00@22.00 
Good . 14.00@16.00 15.00@ 16.00 18.00@ 21.00 
Medium . 13.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 15.00@ 18.00 
Common - 11.00@13.00 11.00@13.00 14.00@ 16.00 





Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 lbs. down) : 








Dn McGhastacksencsh<00sh0b06en60 4 eee 24.00@ 26.00 24.00@26.00 
ROU one cvvcscccocccccgnenccvsseccces 21.00@ 23.00 23.00@ 25.00 22.00@25.00 
BERGER ccccccccvccccccccoccccceveces 15.00@21.00 18.00@23.00 17.00@21.00 = 00@ 24.00 
COMO ccc ccceccccccccccvccescccccee 10.00@15.00 13.00@18.00 14.00@18.00 15.00@20.00 


LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) : 


PEED) 6005 ohns 00 pnnses soe sanacseceve 23.00@ 25.00 24.00@ 26.00 23.00@25.00 25.00@26.00 
ry rere Te ree Terre re 21,00@ 23.00 23.00@25.00 22.00@24.00 24.00@25.00 
CO are 15.00@ 21.00 18.00@23.00 17.00@ 21.00 21.00@24.00 
SD Moines chvekn ben od e0etecuenee 10.00@ 15.00 13.00@18.00 14.00@ 18.00 15.00@ 20.00 


LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 








Choice . 20.00@ 23.00 23.00@ 24.00 23.00@ 24.00 23.00@ 24.00 
Good 19.00@ 20.00 22.00@23.00 22.00@ 23.00 22.00@ 23.00 
— (Ewe) 70 lbs. down: 
10.00@ 12.00 12.00@14.00 oe UE a 
Medium 8.00@ 10.00 10.00@12.00 J Ot ere 
Common 6.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 10.00 oo 6 ee er 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
ee ER, DV scan sdecsescvsscevesesve am 25.00@ 28.00 23.00@ 25.00 25.00@ 26.00 24.00@ 26.00 
SNES. secacsecnessscessnen ees SeCeD 22.50@ 24.00 -00@ 25.00 23.00@ 25.00 
12-15 WDB. AV... 2... eee cece e ee eeecee 20.00@23.00 20.50@ 22.00 22.00@ 23.00 20.00@ 22.00 
PE Ns Dn c csewosiccecccecegscees 13.00@14.00 17.00@ 18.00 18.00@ 20.00 17.00@19.00 


SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 





Ee: MV ccescaccesesevesecussccs 14.00@ 16.00 14.50@15.50 16.00@ 18.00 16.00@17.00 
r ee: 
SM Dice teescsccssdsceodoee 05660006 Lee = a wGnsasees 14.00@15.50 
BUTTS, Boston Style 
ee eee pn MED onus csswas 17.00@21.00 19.00@ 20,00 
SPARERIBS: 
POD onoseccccecscvvesceece ch ne: Testevesnss, ° ‘e@edawieen ~audaeuceels 
TRIMMINGS: 
Regular . rt 6 OR co see tcke (Seamer caee, 6 pam e nce. 
Lean [re 8§«seeawescen | “Suweesaene «| Mabecadau 





(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. 
at New York and Chicago. (3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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E. Seh, sales department, Wilson & 
Co., New York, has returned to his desk 
after spending a week with his family 
in the Catskills. 

Frank T. Gould, assistant superin- 
tendent, Joseph Stern & Sons, Inc., is 
spending his vacation at Long Beach 
with his family. 


F. A. Benson of the beef department, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, visited 
at the plant of the New York Butchers 
Dressed Meat Company during the past 
week. 

Arthur Leins, plant superintendent, 
F. A. Ferris branch of Stahl-Meyer, 
Inc., is vacationing in the Adirondacks. 
Robert Jaeger, curing foreman of the 
same branch, has just returned to his 
duties after a vacation. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended July 5, 1930, was as fol- 
lows: Meat, Manhattan , 454 _lbs.; 
Queens, 5 lbs.; Total, 459 Ibs. Poultry 
and Game, Manhattan, 152 lbs. 


Early last week, a hold-up man en- 
tered the H. C. Bohack chain grocery 
at 889 Grand street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
forced the manager and a clerk into a 
rear room, and escaped with $120 which 
the manager had hidden in a bag be- 
hind a counter near the cash register. 


Frank M. Firor, president of Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., held a meeting of the gen- 
eral sales department of Gobel-Loffler, 
Inc., of Washington, D. C., at Bay 
Ridge, Md., on June 28. The speakers 
of the evening were Frank M. Firor, 
president; A. D. Loffler, sr., vice pres- 
ident, and T. W. Bryant, treasurer and 
comptroller of Adolf Gobel, Inc. The 
guests included B. Davis, general man- 
ager, Pennsylvania division; k 
Loffler, jr., general manager, Boston 
division, and Frank Resker, sales man- 
ager, Boston division. The toastmaster 
of the evening was E. M. Townsend, 
office manager and accountant of 
Gobel-Loffler, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


a 
NEW BUTCHERLESS MARKET. 


Visualizing all that is modern in 
meat retailing for the purpose of 
demonstrating to the retail meat dealer 
economies that can be effected in meat 
merchandising, the Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation will open a butcher- 
less meat market in upper Manhattan, 
New York City. 

Meats cut and packaged according 
to the Hygrade plan which was de- 
scribed in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
(May 17, 1930, page 27) will be de- 
livered to the market daily and will 
be sold by salesgirls. 

New departures in store lay-out in- 
clude a carpeted floor, mirrored walls, 
chairs, tables and reading lamps. There 
will be no chopping blocks, scales, old 
style refrigerators, marble- topped 
tables or sawdust on the floor. The 
meats will be fresh cut and each pack- 
age will carry a record of the brand 
and weight. 

———_—_ 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and bar- 
gains in equipment. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, medium 
Cows, common and medium 
Bulls, cutter-medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


good to choice 
medium 


$ 8. nt wy 50 
5.00@ 6.50 


5.25@ 725 


$11.00@15.00 
8.50@11.00 


Vealers, 
Vealers, 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


$10.50@12.00 
8.50@10.50 
6.50@ 8.50 
2.75@ 3.50 


good to choice 
Lambs, medium 

Lambs, common 

Ewes, medium to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 160-210 lbs 
Hogs, medium 
Hogs, 120 lbs. 
Roughs 

Good roughs 


Lambs, 


b> 
TOR 


@QHLA 
Se ekoko 
Seay 


@15.50 
@16.00 
@14.50 
@14.50 


heavy 
yy! Ib 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs, 
Pigs, 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


native heavy 
native light 
common to 


Choice, 
Choice, 
Native, fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 lbs.. 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 
Western. 

@28 

@26 


@20 
@20 
@li 
@15 
@13 
@l2 


and ribs. . 
and ribs. . 


hinds a 
and ribs....: 


hinds 
rounds 
rounds 
rounds 
Se R 
No. 
No. 3 chucks 
Bolognas 
Rolls, reg., 6@S8 Ibs. 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 Ibs. 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. 


@28 


@lil 


Prime veal 
Good to choice veal @25 
Med. to common veal > @21 
Good to choice calves § @22 
Med. to common calves @18 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, prime 
Lambs, good 
Sheep, good 
Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs.. 


Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs 
Butts, boneless, 
Butts, regular, Western 19 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg.. @22 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg @27 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 
average 16 @17 
Pork RSET extra lean @21 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean.... @l1 
Spareribs, h 18 @14 


154% @16} 
23 @24 


@20 


SMOKED MEATS. 


10 Ibs. avg 
SE Uda oc ccestscvesee 


Hams, 


8 Ibs. avg.. 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. avg. 
Beef tongue, light 
Beef tongue, heavy 
Bacon, — Western. . 
Bacon, boneless. 


FANCY MEATS. 


untrimmed.... 
trm’d.... 


jc a pound 
a pound 
> a pound 
a pair 
* a pound 
le each 
37c a pound 
18¢ a pound 
30c a pound 
10c a pair 


Fresh steer tongues, 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. 
Sweetbreads, beef 
Sweetbreads, 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 

Oxtails 

Beef hanging tenders. . 
Lamb fries 


Shop fat 
Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond, suet ... 


Green Calfskins. 


5-9 914-12% 124-14 14-18 
Prime No. 1 veals...2' 2.40 2.60 
Prime No. 2 veals... 1.95 2.15 
Buttermilk No. 1.... 1.85 2.05 
Buttermilk No. 2....1: 1.60 1.80 
Branded Gruby 1.10 1.20 
Number 3 At value— 


Creamery, extra (92 score) 

Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 

Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score) 

Creamery, lower grades.......ccccseees 261% @28 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 


eid bd due eee O..6 0 40 0b eae 23 23% @24 
doz. 4 


dozen 
firsts, 


Extra, 
Extra, 
Firsts 

Checks 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy, via express 
Fowls, Leghorn, via express............ 21 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb... @25 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...22 @238 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 22 

Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 


Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb... @2 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb... 


Turkeys— 
Western, 
Western, 

Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per lb 25 


@43 
@40 


young toms, 
young hens, 


prime to fancy.41 
prime to fancy.38 


@35 
Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, prime to fancy: 
Western, under 17 lbs @28 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs., @26 
Western, 5 @24 
Western, 43 to 47 @23 
Ducks— 
Long 


lbs., per Ib 


Island @18 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
July 2, 1930: 

June 27 28 30. ~Julyl 
Chicago q 32 32% 33 
mn. 2. 3: 33 
Boston 3 83% 33% hy 
Phila. R 34 3e 34 34 

Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh centralized 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 

382% 32% $=$32% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to’ Prev. Last — Since Jan. 1 — 

July 2. week. year. 1930. 1929. 

37,061 39,481 Holiday 1,756,662 Holiday 
- 60,108 62,839 al 1,970,218 
- 20,350 23,373 584,199 ‘** 

- 15,230 14,942 . 600,659 ** 


32% 32% 


Chicago 
- & 


Boston 
Phila. 


Total 132,749 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 

Same 

In Out 

July 2. July 2. 

Chicago ....428,701 21,813 
New York. .468,444 94,140 
Boston . .246,.206 35,068 
Phila. 140,501 36,613 


On hand 
July 3. 
22,637,754 
14,117,783 
7,804,678 " 
4,584,081 Pe 


last year. 
Holiday 


Total 1,278,852 187,630 49,144,296 Holiday ; 


140,635 Holiday 4,911,738 Holiday 


week-day 


July 12, 1930, 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, homey Serene 
per 100 lbs neds e 
Ammonium sulphate, “double bags, 
per 100 Ib. f.a.s. New York...... 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit........ 
~~ scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 
P. L. f.0.b. fish factory..... 
risk guano, se 13@14% ammo- 
nia, 10% B. P. L. 
Fish oe, acidulated, 6% ammonia, 
3% P. A. f.o.b. fish factory...3.25 & 50c 
Soda AB in bags, 100 Ibs. spot..2.07@ 2.10 
Tankage, ground, ammonia, 
15% B. P. L. bulk . 38.25 & 10c 
Tankage, unground 9@10% ammo... .3.00 & 10c 


Phosphates. 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 

bags, per ton c.i.f. @25.00 
Bone meal, raw, 44% and 50 bags. 

OOF GH GEG. 2 vincsscdénstbacsse - -80,00@35.00 
Acid phosphate, bulk, to. Balti- 

more, per ton, 16% fi @ 9.00 


@ 1.90 


@ 1.70 
@ 3.25 
- 3.80 & 10c 


4.00 & 10c 


eee eeereneeee 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton 

Muriate in bags, basis 80% per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 
unground @ 80 
unground @ 8 
BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


48 to 50 Ibs., 


@12.65 
@ 9.70 
@37.15 
@48,25 


Cracklings, 
Cracklings, 


50% 
60% 


Round shin bones, avg. 

Flat shin bones, 
per 100 pieces @ 85.00 

Black or striped hoofs, per ton.... 45.00@ 50.00 

White hoofs, per ton @ 60:00 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs., per 
100 pieces 

Horns, according to grade 


avg. 40 to 45 lbs., 


@110.00 
75.00@200.00 








Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


ag 


menage ste of Poultry Feeds 


OXice: E, 3let St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Emil Kohn, Inc. 
lCalfskins 














Specialists in skins of grey on 


consignment. Results talk! 

mation gladly furnished. 
Office and Warchouse 
407 East 3ist St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


‘or- 





ee 


“MONGOLIA’ 


Importing Co., Inc. 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASINGS 


that serve you best 























et 








25.00 


85.00 
50.00 
60:00 


110.00 
200.00 





